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Abh. — Abhandlungen 

Abt. — Abteilung 

ADTD — Ankara Üniversitesi, Dil ve Tarih- 
Coğrafya Fakültesi Dergisi 
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AN SSSR; AzSSR; Gruz SSR; TadzhSSR; Uzb 
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Azerbaydzhanskoy SSR; Gruzinskoy (= 
Georgian) SSR; Tadzhikskoy SSR; Uzbeks- 
koy SSR 

Annali (Napoli) — Annali dell’ Instituto uni- 
versitario orientale di Napoli 

Antol. — Antologia tadzhikskoy poezii (see Bibl., 
Dita) 

AR — The Asiatic Review 

Arb. — A. J. Arberry, Persian Books, Catalogue 
of the Library of the India Office (see Bibl. 
B 1) 

Arm, — Armaghan 

ArOr. — Archiv Orientální 

ASAW — Abhandlungen der Süchsischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig 

b. — ibn [от] 

B. — Berlin 

BAS — Baroi adabiéti sotsialisti (see Bibl., 
D 1115) 

BEO Damas — Bulletin d'études orientales. Insti- 
tut français de Damas 

BI — Bibliotheca Indica 

bibl. — bibliography 

BOE — Bibliothéque orientale Elzéverienne 


BSL — Bulletin de la Société de linguistiquede 
Paris 

BSO(A)S — Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
(and African) Studies, London 

CAJ — Central Asiatic Journal 

CAR — Central Asian Review 

coll. publ. — collective publication 

cont., contin. — continuation(s) 

CPL — A. J. Arberry, Classical Persian Litera- 
ture (see Bibl., B v) 

DAN — Dokladi Akademii Nauk SSSR 

DRAN — Dokladi Rossiyskoy Akademii Nauk 

ed. — edition, edited, editor 

EI — Encyclopaedia of Islam (see Bibl., B1) 

Ermit. — see below, s.v. “Gos, Erm.’ 

Ethé — H. Ethé, Neupersische Literatur (see 
BibL, B v) 

Fihrist — Ibn an-Nadim, Kitab al-Fihrist, ed. by 
G. Flügel (Leipzig 1871-2) 

FIZ — Farhang-i Irán-zamin 

FQ — Folia Orientalia 

GAL — C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabi- 
schen Literatur (see Bibl., B т) 

GIPh — Grundriss der iranischen Philologie (see 
Bibl., B, p. 757) 

GM(N)S — E. J. W. Gibb Memorial (New) 
Series 

Gos.Erm. — Gosudarstvenniy Ermitazh, Lenin- 
grad 

GSAI — Giornale della Società asiatica italiana 

Hikmat — ‘A.-A. Hikmat’s translation of LHP, 
тїї (see Bibl., B v, s.v. “Б. G. Browne’) 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Hist.-filol. Medd. — Det Kgl. Danske Videnska- 
bernes Selskab. Historisk-filologiske Medde- 
leiser 

Horn — Paul Horn, Geschichte der persischen 
Literatur (see Bibl., B v) 

hrsg. — herausgegeben 

ЈА — Islam Ansiklopedisi 

IAN OGN; —OON; —OLY — Izvestiya Aka- 
demii Nauk SSSR, otdeleniye gumanitarnikh 
nauk; — otdeleniye obshchestvennikh nauk; 
— otdeleniye literaturt i yazika 

IC — Islamic Culture 

IEFD — lstanbul Üniversitesi, Edebiyat Fakül- 
tesi, Türk Dili ve Edebiyati Dergisi 

IHRC Procs, — Proceedings of the Indian His- 
torical Records Commission 

IIFL — Georg Morgenstierne, Indo-Iranian 
Frontier Languages (Oslo 1929-1956) (Insti- 
tuttet for sammenlignende kulturforskning) 

ILG — Jan Rypka et al., Iranische Literatur- 
geschichte (see Bibl., B v) 

IPTL — Ye. E. Bertel's, Izbranniye trudi: Istoriya 
persidsko-tadzhikskoy literaturt (see Bibl., B v) 

dsl. — Der Islam 

Ist.Uzb. — Istoriya Uzbekskoy SSR (see Bibl., 
Dia) 

ГУУ — Institut vostokovedeniya Akademii Nauk 
SSSR 

Izy. — Izvestiya 

Izv.Tadzh. — Izvestiya otdeleniya obshchest- 
vennikh nauk Akademii Nauk Tadzhikskoy 
SSR, Dushanbe 

JA — Journal asiatique 

JAH — Journal of Asian History ' 

JAOS — Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 

JASP — Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan 

JPHS — Journal of the Pakistan Historical 
Society 

JRAS — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

London 

J(R)ASB — Journal of the (Royal) Asiatic 
Society of Bengal I 

JRCentr.AS — Journal of the Royal Central 
Asian Society 

Karatay — F. E. Karatay, Istanbul Universitesi 
... katalogu (see Bibl., B 1) 

Kit, — Kitabha-i mah (see Bibl., BD 
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Kl. — Klasse 

Krimskiy — A. Krimskiy, Istoriya Persii (see 
Bibl., B v) 

Krims'kiy (Ukr.) — A. Krims'kiy, Istoriya Persiyi 
(see Bibl., B v) 

KS — Kratkiye soobshcheniya Instituta vostoko- 
vedeniya Akademii Nauk SSSR, resp. Instituta 
narodoy Azii 

KSIE — Kratkiye soobshcheniya Instituta etno- 
grafii 

L. — Leningrad 

LGU — Leningradskiy gosudarstvenniy uni- 
versitet 

LHP — E. G. Browne, A Literary History of 
Persia (see Bibl, B v) 

Lit Ir. — Literatura Irana X-XV vv. (see Bibl, 
B vra) 

lith. — lithograph 

Lpz. — Leipzig 

M. — Moscow 

MDASh — Majalla-i Danishkada-i adabiyyat-i 
Shiraz 

MDAT — Majalla-i Dànishkada-i adabiyyát-i 
Tihran 

MEA — Middle Eastern Affairs 

MEJ — Middle Eastern Journal 

Mél. — Mélanges 

Memoirs ASB — Memoirs of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal 

MSOS — Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir orienta- 
lische Sprachen, Westasiatische Studien, Berlin 

MSC), — manuscript(s) 

MTA — Magyar Tudományos Akadémia (Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences) 

M. va M. — Maorif va Madaniyat (see Bibl., 
Duta) 

MW — The Muslim World 

NAA — Narodi Azii i Afriki 

Namuna — Namunahoi adabiéti tojik (see Bibl., 
Duta) 

n.d, — not dated 

NDAT — Nashriyya-i Danishkada-i adabiyyat-i 
Tabriz 

NKNI — Nukhustin kongre-i navisandagan-i 
Tran (Tehran 1325) 

NO — Novy Orient 

NY — List of Works in the New York Public 
Library (see Bibl., B 1) 

OCM — Oriental College Magazine 
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OITL — I. S. Braginskiy, Ocherki iz istorii 
tadzhikskoy literaturi (see Bibl., D па) 

OLZ — Orientalische Literaturzeitung 

OM — Oriente moderno 

per. — perevod, perevél (‘translation’, 'trans- 
lated’) 

Przegl.Or. — Przeglad Orientalistyczny 

PV — Problemi vostokovedeniya 

RANL — Rendiconti della Academia nazionale 
dei Lincei, Scienze morali 

red. — redaction, redactor 

REI — Revue des études islamiques 

repr. — reprinted 

RES — Revue des études sémitiques 

rev. — revised 

RK — Rühnamá-i kitáb 

RMM — Revue du monde musulman 

ROr. — Rocznik Orientalistyczny 

RRAL — Rendiconti della Reale academia de 
Lincei 

RSO — Rivista degli studi orientali 

Sabk — Muh. Taqi Bahar, Sabk-shindsi (see 
Bibl. Biv) 

Safa — Dh.Safa, Ta’rikh-i adabiyyat dar Iran 
(see Bibl., B v) 

Sb. — Sbornik 

SBAW — Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften 

Shibli — Shibli Nu‘mani, Shi'ri'l-Ajam (see 
Bibl., B v) 

ShS — Sharqi surkh (see Bibl., D 111b) 

s.l, — sine loco 

SM — Sarkiyat Mecmuası 

Sobr. vost. rukop. — Sobraniye Nat 
rukopisey Akademii Nauk Uzbekskoy SSR, 
Tashkent 

Spraw. Pols, Ak. Umiej — Sprawozdania Polskiej 
Akademii Umijetnosci 

SSh — Sadoi Sharq (see Bibl., D шб) 


St. — Stalinobod (Stalinabad) 

Storey — C. A. Storey, Persian Literature (see 
Bibl., B v) 

SV — Sovetskoye vostokovedeniye 

T. — Tashkent 

Thr. — Tehran 

TIE — Trudi Instituta etnografti 

TI Ya — Trudi Instituta yazikoznaniya 

TM — Türkiyat Mecmuası 

TMIV — Trudi Moskovskogo Instituta vostok- 
ovedeniya 

TOV — Trudi Otdela Vostoka, Gos. Erm., Lenin- 
grad 

trad. — traduction, traduit 

TS — Tojikistoni soveti (see Bibl., D 111b) 

TTK — Türk Tarih Kurumu 

UAS — Uralic and Altaic Series (Indiana Uni- 
versity Publications) 

übers. — übersetzt 

Univ. — university publications, in particular: 
Intishārāt-i Danishgéh-i Tihrān 

UZIV — Uchéniye zapiski Instituta vostokove- 
deniya Akademii Nauk SSSR, Moscow 

v., VV. — vek, veki (‘century’, ‘centuries’) 

Volst. — Voprosi istorii | 

WZKM — Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes 

ZDMG — Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
lündischen Gesellschaft 

ZfA — Zeitschrift für Assyriologie 

ZIV — Zapiski Instituta vostokovedeniya Aka- 
demii Nauk SSSR 

ZKV — Zapiski kollegii vostokovedov pri Asiats- 
koy Muzeye Akademii Nauk, Leningrad 

ZVORAO — Zapiski vostochnogo otdeleniya 
Russkogo arkheologicheskogo obshchestva 


œ — indicates that the work referred to has been 
lithographed or printed several times in India, 
in Iran or in other Oriental countries. 


(For a supplementary list of abbreviations, used only in the section on Persian Learned Literature, 


see p. 423, note 2) 
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GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION 


The spelling of Persian names, titles etc. in this work is based on a system of strict transliteration 
from the Arabic script. Geographic, ethnic and dynastic names, however, are usually given in a form 
which is current in English. 

In pronouncing the transliterated Persian words the following rules should be observed: 


I. à, Гара à are long vowels approximately like the English vowels in barred, beat and booed; the 
ancient majhil vowels ë and ó (like English ai and oa in raid and road) have been disregarded as far 
as New Persian is concerned, with the exception of the section on Indo-Persian literature (pp. 711- 
734) | au and ay are diphthongs. 

2. zh= French j in jour. 

3. {=t | thand s= s | z, d and dh = z. 

4. gh and q (Arabic ghayn and дар) constitute a single phoneme in modern Persian: a voiced or 
unvoiced uvular plosive sounding like German g in Tage | й = h, pronounced in all positions | kh = 
Scottish ch in loch. 

5. ? and € (Arabic hamza and ‘ayn) represent a hiatus between two vowels or the lengthening of 
a preceding short vowel before a consonant; otherwise they are to be disregarded in pronuncia- 
tion. 


In the section on Ancient and Middle Iranian literature (pp. 1-67) some additional rules have been 
applied: 

I. А = а short intermediate vowel approximately like English и in but | а==а nasalised vowel like 
French en | r (in Old Iranian and Old Indic) =a retroflected r used as a vowel. $ 

2. $ (in Khotanese and Old Indic) = sh. 

3. th= English th in thing. 

4. Й = нр. 


In the section on Tajik literature (рр. 483-605) a different system of transliteration has been adopted, 
based on the current orthography of the Tajik language. The following rules are only valid in that 
section: 

т. o (Persian d) and e are always long vowels | long £ is exclusively used at the end of a word; the 
short i in that position marks the izofa (idafat) | à —a labialised long vowel lower than и and higher 
than o | ë= yo (Persian уй) | i (in diphthongs) = y. 


GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION 


2. ‘=cyrillic + written both for etymological hamza and ‘ayn |’ —cyrillic s, the so-called alomati 
judoi, à punctuation point placed before ë, я (ya) and ю (yu): e.g. bis'ér. 

3. gh and q are still separate phonemes in Tajik. 

This system has also been applied to names and titles belonging to the older periods of Tajik literature 
when the Arabic script was still in use: e.g. Badoe‘-ul-vagoe‘ instead of Badayi‘wl-vagayi'. 


In Turkish words: 

I. 1 (in the Latin alphabet of Turkey), i (in the Turkic languages of the Soviet Union) —an un- 
rounded intermediate vowel like Russian ы (here also transcribed as 7). 

2. с=ј | фсе ch | s= sh. 

3. £ — y (with front vowels) or a very weakly pronounced guttural (with back vowels). 


ERRATA 


P. 133, line 7: Ibn-i Murfarrigh must be Ibn-i Mufarrigh 
P. 133, line 32: OF MIDDLE AND PERSIAN VERSE must be OF MIDDLE AND NEW PERSIAN VERSE 
P. 259, line 11: Tarikh-i must be Ta'rikh-i 

P. 274, note 6: Ivanow must be Ivanov 

P. 306, line 15: BAZ-GASHT must be BAZ-GASHT 

P. 307, line 32: baz-gasht must be baz-gasht 

P. 558, line 35: Abdurauf must be Abdurrauf 

P. 658, line 17: mathnavi must be Mathnavi 

P. 722, line 4: mathnavi must be Mathnavi 

P. 733, note 2: Abdulvahab must be Abdul Wahab 

P. 739, line 13: Ibn Abu’l-Khayr must be Ibn Abi'l-Khayr 
P. 740, note I, line 3: read ‘Qissai Yusuf u Zulaykha’ 
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L BRIEF SURVEY OF THE ECONOMICO- 
POLITICAL SITUATION IN IRAN AFTER 1896 


A. STRUGGLE FOR A CONSTITUTION AND FALL OF THE 
QAJARS IN THE PERIOD 1896-1921 


It has already been explained in the preceding sections how the policies of the second 
Qajar, Fath-‘Ali-Shah, which totally lacked the broader conceptions of statesmanship 
and clung to the empty show of oriental pomp, opened the door to European capital 
and also to a change in the feudal economy such as it had so far existed. The rivalry of 
British and Russian imperialism throughout the 19th century accelerated this process, 
during which the first signs of a modernisation of Iranian life made their appearance, 
notably a few of the technical advantages of European civilisation, and an occasional 
waft of western thought. Later Nasirwd-din supported the trend by introducing 
various reforms and European novelties — such as official newspapers, high-school 
education of a polytechnic character with European teachers, travel grants for 
studies in Europe, and so on — but he could no longer set limits to the trends he 
himself had. helped to initiate. Dàru'l-funün, the centre of modern education (see 
p. 322), brought up a new intelligentsia, acquainted with modern science, with Euro- 
pean economic and political systems, and thus equipped with the premises for a critical 
view of the situation of its own country and people. Echoes of European revolutions 
and the consciousness of social changes which followed in their wake, joined with the 
lessons learned from the patriotic struggles of their more advanced Islamic neigh- 
bours (the success of the reformist movement in Turkey with the proclamation of a 
Constitution in 1876; the revolution of ‘Arabi Pasha in Egypt in 1881-2), inspired 
far-reaching analogies. Terms hitherto more of a religious or narrowly local character 
(vafan, millat) acquired a new political content and a more universal connotation: 
native country, nation, freedom.! Basic changes of view are apparent also in the new 
evaluation of supposedly immutable truths; now it is realised that the will of the 
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nation and its true interests are not always identical with the will and interests of the - 
ruler and that the nation has the right to make its will felt with more effective means 
than the fireworks of Sa‘di’s invective against the tyrants. 

“The powerful stream of regeneration is rolling towards the East, despotic rule is 
nearing its fall. Summon all your forces and destroy the foundations of this des- 
potism.” This challenge — and certainly not the only one — of the famous reformer 
and feared revolutionary Sayyid Jamalu'd-din Asadabadi Afghani?, characterises the 
situation and points to its solution. 

And at the instigation of Sayyid Jamalu'd-din, the first blow was delivered at 
Qajar despotism: one of his pupils shot Nàsiru'd-din Shah on May Day 1896 (18 Dhi'l- 
qa‘da 1313), at the time of the preparations for the festive celebrations of the fiftieth 
anniversary of his accession. 

With the advent of Muzaffaru'd-din Shah, who succeeded his assassinated father, 
the Persian throne was still occupied by the Qajar dynasty — but from then on the 
Court was no longer the only, or even the decisive force controlling the course of events. 
The Shah’s policy, leading to a growing dependence of Iran on the financial assistance 
of Russia and Great Britain, only helped to speed the designs of the Persian patriots 
and hasten the more precise formulation of their demands. Every error of judgement, 
every move of the Shah or his court, dictated by selfish interests and the conscious- 
ness of absolute power — the long-term concessions by which the country’s wealth 
was sold out to foreigners, costly journeys to Europe, the calling in of foreign experts 
into the internal administration of the empire, and so on — were analysed and criti- 
cised in the patriotic press, in pamphlets, in satirical verses and songs, and all this 
literature found. its way, in word and song, among the broad masses of the people 
(p. 363, n. 5). This work soon bore fruit. Now in this part, now in another part of the 
country, disorders and revolts broke out which then merged into a spontaneous 
movement of resistance.? In this situation the final impetus was provided by the 
Russian Revolution of 1905, and the Persian patriots came out openly with their de- 
mands for the promulgation of a Constitution and the setting up of a Parliament. 
A valuable contribution to the successful realisation of these demands was made by 
the higher ranks of the priesthood; the top representatives of the spiritual power sup- 
ported the demand for a Constitution with all the weight of their authority, and by an 
effective use of religious orders and prohibitions enabled the patriotic intelligentsia 
to bring home to the nation the errors of court policy (for instance, when the Sháh 
was negotiating the matter of tobacco trade concessions, they published a religious 
prohibition of smoking on a nation-wide scale which, along with the removal of the 
smallest speck of tobacco, undoubtedly caused the Shah and his court considerable 
chagrin). And again, in the decisive moments of the final stages of the talks between 
the patriots and the Shah, the high religious dignitaries, by a demonstrative departure 
from the capital (which meant for the believers of Islam the practically complete 
paralysis of normal life) induced the Shah to hasten his decision in favour of national 
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demands.* The Constitution was proclaimed and on August 19th, 1906 (28 Jumada п 
1324) the Shah opened the inaugural session of Parliament (majlis). 

The struggles of the Persian patriots were not, however, thereby at an end. The 
Shah died the following year and his successor, Muhammad ‘Ali, showed himself 
from the first to be a sworn enemy of the Constitution, the enactments of which he 
tried to limit in every possible way.5 And so a stubborn struggle was waged between 
the ruler and Parliament or, in other words, between the Qajar court and the nation, 
the first phase of which ended with a victory for reaction — the coup d'état of the 
23rd June, 1908, and the prorogation of Parliament. The patriots, however, were far 
from giving up the fight. Despite all the means of terror at the disposal of the Shah, 
despite his artillery divisions and Cossack cavalry, the nationalists finally won the 
victory with the entry of the patriotic divisions into the capital on July 16th, 1909, 
(known as the Fath-i milli). | 

The Shah, who had sought asylum at the Russian Legation, abdicated; he was 
succeeded by his scarcely twelve-year-old son, Ahmad, and a regent was appointed 
in the person of the senior member of the Qajar House, *Adudu'l-mulk. The Con- 
stitution was again proclaimed and a new Parliament (the Second majlis) opened 
on the 15th November, 1909. 

The liberally orientated government appointed by the Revolutionary National 
Council occupied a difficult position. Various groups with widely differing radical 
trends held up the consolidation of the country, which provided Great Britain and 
Russia with a welcome pretext for intervention. Both powers made use of every 
possible means to further their imperialistic interest and, after the accession of a new 
reactionary regent – the ex-Shah is said to have had a finger in it —, succeeded in bringing ` 
about the dissolution of the Second majlis in December 1911. Russian aggression 
followed in December and in January of the next year?; thereupon, in March, both 
powers forced the Persian government to make the official declaration that it would 
conduct its home and foreign policy in conformity with their interests, on the basis of 
the agreement of August 1907.10 

The Third majlis was opened on the 14th December, 1914, really only in order to 
declare Iran's neutrality in the First World War. The democratic parliamentary 
majority, which made no secret of its dislike of Iran's official allies, Great Britain 
and Russia, hastened rather than delayed its re-dismissal.! Soon the country, im- 
portant for its allies both strategically and for its mineral wealth, was occupied by 
their forces. The behaviour of the occupying forces made still worse an already mis- 
erable situation; national pride cultivated in the patriotic struggles led to ever new 
revolts against the occupying forces, and the former antipathy to the two imperialist 
powers changed into open hatred which in some patriots led to a convinced Ger- 
manophilism (cf. Adib Pishavari, Vahid Dastgirdi) or Turcophilism (cf. ‘Arif Qazvini). 

The First World War ran its course in a context of sharply antagonistic views and 
inner and outer unrest. The October Revolution, which preceded its conclusion, was 
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enthusiastically welcomed by many Persian patriots, nor were there lacking poetical 
appeals to follow its example (see pp. 376, 387). When the victory of the Allied Powers 
was proclaimed and Great Britain hastened to strengthen its economic position in Iran 
by means of a new treaty, the patriots condemned it all the more resolutely, having 
before their eyes the completely contrary attitude of the young Soviet-Union, which 
on its own initiative annulled the imperialistically tendentious treaty concluded be- 
tween Iran and tsarist Russia.!? 


B. THE RISE OF RIDÀ KHÀN AND HIS PATH TO POWER 


The struggles in the country, already in their second decade and waged with words 
and arms, broke out anew with even greater intensity. This time, unlike the first phase 
of the patriotic struggle when the nation stood united behind the demand for a 
Constitution, various political groups contested the field, whereby the programme of 
the journalist, poet and politician, Sayyid Diya'u'd-din finally won supremacy. In the 
name of this programme, the old government was overthrown on the night of Febru- 
ary 21st, 1921 (3 Isfand 1299); the uprising was planned and carried out by young 
officers, supporters of Sayyid Diyà'wd-din, under the command of Colonel Rida 
Khan, who came with his Cossacks from Qazvin and occupied the government 
building.!? ES $us 

The majority of the people accepted the resolute action of Ridà Khàn with en- 
thusiasm, and politicians of various tinges placed their hopes in his rise to power: the 
Liberals hoped that he would curtail the power of the ruling dynasty and not coun- 
tenance too great deviations to the left; the Democrats expected him to proclaim a 
Republic; the Left wing supported him in the conviction that, not belonging to the 
governing caste, he would be in favour of social reforms; the Nationalists believed 
that he would build a strong state, independent of foreign powers. And the whole 
nation was sure that he would consolidate conditions in the country and at last create 
order. In the given situation, however, this was no simple matter. The nomad tribes 
began to revolt, being opposed in their conservatism to any more radical political 
changes, especially when news began to come through of Ridà's intention to trans- 
form the monarchy into a republic, after the example of the neighbouring Turkey. 
The younger generation of politicians and intelligentsia, on the contrary, brought up 
in European ways of thought, were keen advocates of this form of government and, 
in the spring of 1924, stormy pro-Republican demonstrations took place in Tehran. 

Through continual changes of ministries Кіа Khan remained Minister of War, 
from the autumn of 1923 also Prime Minister, and his power in the State continued 
to grow. The Qajar Shah remained in Europe through this time of unrest and did not 
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return even at repeated requests from the governments; so, on October 3ist, 1925 the 
Shah was deposed and the Qajar dynasty came to an end by decree of Parliament, 
which at the same time entrusted Rida with the interim government of the country. 
Proof of the political aplomb of the new Regent was the expedition with which a law 
was passed relating to new parliamentary elections — the old Parliament had a decided- 
ly. Republican orientation — and the promptness with which these were carried out, so 
that the opening session of Parliament took place already on the 6th December, the 
first task Віда set it being to resolve on the new form of State administration. Sur- 
prisingly, the little short of twenty years of struggle on the part of Persian patriots 
for the democratisation of the country ended in the election of a Parliament which 
made Rida Khan the first member of a new hereditary imperial dynasty, the Pahlavi, 
on December 13th, 1925.14 

The severe régime of military dictatorship, which Rida Shah tightened up from year 
to year, was characterised above all by a strong admiration for European civilisation, 
in the name of which a feverish reconstruction of the whole country was entered upon; 
transport and industry were developed, European architecture made rapid headway 
and changed the physical character of the capital, European novelties in dress and 
manners were prescribed, and many traditional customs connected with the Islamic 
faith were done away with. In foreign policy, which in the first years showed a 
striking turning away from Great Britain and a growing friendliness with the Soviet- 
Union, there set in from the 'thirties ever closer political and economic ties with Nazi 
Germany, with which country almost half of Persia's foreign trade was carried on. 


C. CHANGES IN HOME AND FOREIGN POLICY 
AFTER 1941 


This circumstance was one of the main reasons why in the middle of the Second World 
War, on October 16th, 1941, Ridà Shah was forced to abdicate and leave Iran. His 
son, Muhammad Rida, ascended the throne and the Allies again occupied the coun- 
try with British and Soviet forces. This time the occupation was not the occupation 
of a semi-colonial country, as in the First World War (which fact, with all due reserve, . 
must be placed to the credit of Rida Shah and his policy), so that the departure of 
the dictator was immediately observable in both political and cultural life. We see a 
renewal of democratic orientation: numerous political parties spring up with a wide 
variety of programmes, from radical right-wingers to those of the extreme left, each 
of them contributing assiduously to the enlivenment of political journalism. In the 
economic field efforts are made to abolish survivals of semi-colonial dependence — as 
in the liquidation of the Anglo-Iranian Petroleum Company - and similarly in the 
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wide domain of culture there is evidence of endeavours to create a modern national 
individuality. This widespread effort to set up new forms of national life often runs its 
course against a background of sharp ideological conflicts of which we are eye-wit- 
nesses and which are as yet far from being fought to a finish.! 

As will be clear even from this brief survey, Iranian events of the 2oth century 
fall into three periods, each of which has so specific a character that it stamps to a 
considerable extent the literary production of the years that compose it. These three 
epochs therefore form the basis for our division of the Iranian literary output of the 
2oth century into three chapters, always with the reservation that no periodisation is 
more than a methodological aid, making no claim to confine strictly within its divid- 
ing lines the living organism that is creative art. As the whole period under review 
covers little more than half a century, it is to be expected that many a literary per- 
sonality will produce work in all three periods. The question then arises as to what 
criteria should be applied when placing an author in this or that period, or when 
deciding whether his work should be treated in all three. After excluding the latter 
system, which would lead to undesirable repetition, and other more or less mechanical 
points of view, we have chosen as our guiding line the endeavour to deal with the poet 
in that period during which he most fully stood for the ideas and forms of a progres- 
sive and revolutionary character. With this explanation, we subjoin the periodisation 
which will be observed in our article: 

(1) the struggle for a Constitution, from the period of preparation following the 
assassination of Nasiru’d-din in 1896 to the Rida Shah Rising of 1921; here the poets 
are at once the leaders of a national awakening, the propagators of new ideas, 
the teachers of the nation; journalism is an important domain of literary activity, of 
topical patriotic and nationalist poetry and of political pamphlets in verse and prose; 
the rise of the first historical novels; 

(2) the coup d'état and the path to Ridà's founding of a new dynasty and military 
dictatorship up to his abdication (1921-41); the new conditions lead to a turning 
away from topical events in poetry, and attention is directed to the solving of prob- 
lems related to the formal character of the new poetry and the new style; the signi- 
ficance of literary prose is recognised and critically evaluated; the subject-matter in- 
cludes new social themes coloured with romantic sentimentality; 

(3) endeavours at democratisation after Rida Shah's abdication in 1941, struggle 
for a modern style of life; a world orientation in literature, an increase in the number 
of periodicals with a cultural mission, the first attempts at the documentation of all 
native literary output; a perceptible ‘new wave’ in poetry, a promising upward trend 
in literary prose, especially the shorter forms of the short story and the long short 
story or novella. 
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NOTES 


I. On conditions in the Near East at this time cf. E. Kedourie, Afghani and Abduh (London 1966) 
and N. R. Keddie, Religion and Rebellion in Iran (London 1966). 

2. Jamalu’d-din’s national awakening work as a journalist and a public speaker was of great impor- 
tance too in defining the content of modern political terms, which he was able to do from a philo- 
sophical point of view, close to Islamic thought, cf. Jamàl-al-din al-Afghani, Orient, 6 (1958), 123 et 
zeg, ` A. M. Goichon, Réfutation des matérialistes (translations of important speeches by Jamalu’d- 
din from the Arabic); Magaldt-i Jamáliyya, collection of his less-known Persian speeches. 

3. Cf. Ivanov, Iranskaya revolutsiya, 8-66, to which a bibliography has been added. 

4. C£. Browne, Persian Revolution, 121 et seq.; on the basis of new documents Bihzad, Ingiláb-i 
mashrüfiyya-i Irán, 201 et seq. 

5. Shafaq, MEJ, 6 (1952), 421, believes that it was the aggressive conduct of several of the patriots 
that provoked the Shah to attacks on the Majlis. 

6. The important role of the Bakhtiyars in connexion with the Fath-i milli is dealt with by N. Danish- 
var (see Bibl.). 

7. The chronology of the Second Constitution is given by Browne in Press and Poetry, 318-36, 

8. Ivanov, op. cit., 409 et seq., 414 et seq. 

9. Shuster, Strangling of Persia, 199 et seq.; Ivanov, op. cit., 501. 

10. On this see Browne, Persian Revolution, 127; Kasravi, Ingilab-i mashritiyya, 460 et ѕед.; Litten, 
Persien, 14 et seq. 

11. Musil, Zemé Arijc [The Land of the Aryans), 126. 

12. Hurewitz, Diplomacy..., 90 et ѕед.; Lenczowski, Russia and the West in Iran 1918-1948 ; Kuznetsov, 
SV, 1957, 5, 100 et seq. 

I3. A chronicle of events is given in Oriente Moderno, from 1921 onwards. 

14. Cf. (C), especially Aubin, Artzt, Hesse, Tahmasp. 

15. Cf. (C), Armayani, Doroshenko. 

16. On this see (C), especially H. C. Atyeo, A. B. Bashkirov, Elwell-Sutton, Ch. Farmanfarmanian, 
N. S. Fatemi, ‘A. A. Hikmat, F. Laurent, A. K. Lavrentiyev, L. Massignon, A. Michaelis, G. M. 
Petrov, Sovremenniy Iran; for chronicle of events from 1954, see MEJ and MEA. 
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П. CHARACTER OF THE LITERARY RENAISSANCE 


Economic and cultural contact with the occident, which since the middle of the roth 
century has increased in width and intensity, was one of the main factors in initiating 
the transformation of many countries of the orient, among them Iran, from the tradi- 
tional to the modern way of life. Literature was also affected by this trend. The know- 
ledge of European languages and literatures, western education, with its opening up of 
new possibilities in technology, natural science, and the social sciences, and the reflec- 
tion of all this in everyday life, is for Iranian literature a discovery in the light of 
which truths accepted as immutable for thousands of years collapse and the existing 
social order appears as what it is — a mediaeval survival. The critical attitude towards 
national reality, once awakened, is further cultivated and reveals inadequacies of a 
fundamental character, investigates their causes and thinks out ways of removing them. 
This forms the main stream of the literature of this period —a literature thatis tendentious 
and militant, addressed to the broad masses of the nation, with the aim of educating, 
instructing and awakening them from their backwardness and passivity. The best 
poets of the country, where from time immemorial the masters of the word had 
composed gasidas in praise of the ruling dynasty and court and sent them with en- 
thusiastic dedications to their monarchs, now placed ali their art in the service of the 
struggle to limit and finally overthrow the monarchal power, and of the enlighten- 
ment and liberation of their fellow-citizens. This is the first novum forming the divid- 
ing-line between modern and traditional literature, and pointing to the new trend in 
which the poet no longer aims to create for a small aristocratic circle, but for the 
broad masses of the nation. 

The greater part of the literary production of this period tends to be associated. in 
its content with political events; care for the formal aspects of the art is at first only 
superficial and consists mainly in the negation of the often almost unintelligible 
literary language of the previous centuries, and in the jettisoning of the most blatant 
examples of clichés and empty rhetorical embellishments. Classical poetry is sub- 
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mitted to strict revision: the patriots declare the only truly noble art to be the heroic 
epic of Firdausi, where they find the perfect expression of national pride, an impor- 
tant component of modern patriotism. There is a turning away from Süfi mysticism, 
and lyrical panegyrics are rare. The Qajar court still has its court poets, but none of 
them surpass the average of professional versifiers, as the outstanding ones among 
them, such as Iraj and Bahar, voluntarily gave up the honours formerly so coveted by 
poets. In his sharp condemnation of the poetical eulogies of the past, the poet and 
publicist Mirza Aqi-Khan Kirmani (see p. 365) most aptly expresses the attitude of 
the time when he says: “Тһе result of the praises and flatteries of those poets was that 
the monarchs and their ministers were stimulated to сапу out the most карны 
crazy and eccentric actions... ete.”1 

Satire occupies the foreground; formerly narrowly personal in content (see Prole- 
gomena, p. 333), it now becomes a topical political poem in the broadest sense of the 
term, as is at once evident from a reading of the texts gathered in Browne's mono- 
graph. This modern satire documents best certain important changes in poetic dic- 
tion: expressions and turns of speech taken from the colloquial language, various 
onomatopoeic plays on words proper to folk-poetry, dialect words and slang.? Met- 
ric principles are less strictly observed and, together with mathnavi, ee and EE: 
strophic song forms are popular.* 

The literary output of the period of the Constitution, for the main part still poses 
is thus of a didactic and political character and serves its time and its topical prob- 

lems, while the so-called ‘eternal problems’ of classical poetry no longer occupy the 
foreground of interest. If such poetry is to have the intended effect, if it is to fulfil the 
didactic mission with which the poet and the time have endowed it, it must impress the 
reader at once. And so the poets reach out for the medium which modern technology 
places at their disposal, namely the daily press, journalism, which thus becomes the 
first arena of the literary activities of the time. The best poets are at the same time 
journalists, editors and newspaper publishers; the papers thereby reach an excellent 
level and achieve wide popularity. - 

This popularity is an interesting factor in a — with such a large percentage of 
illiterates. Musil® explains it as being due to the fact that in a time of such general 
interest in political events, people, not only in the towns but also in the country dis- 
tricts, gathered round anyone who could read, listened to the newspapers being read 
aloud and then started lively discussions on topical problems. After the dissolution 
of the ‘Third majlis’ and the occupation of the country (p. 357), many of the fore- 
most poets were obliged to emigrate and a strict censorship was exercised over the 
daily press, with the result that its quality deteriorated and interest on the part of the 
readers and literati decreased. At that time and also later in the more recent history 
of Iran, whenever a similar political situation recurred, the active participation in 
politics of creative workers declined and they turned their attention to formal prob- 
lems connected with their art. 
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A new phenomenon in the literary art of the first two decades of our century is the 
development of belletristic prose in the European sense of the term. Traditional 
Persian prose had always endeavoured to come as close as possible to real art, namely, 
poetry; from poetry it took over rhyme and rhythm (often even in scientific treatises, 
see Prolegomena, p. 341) and was frequently only an accompaniment to verse, as in 
the classic, Gulistan. Such prose, together with various more popular forms were the 
legacy of historical prose forms, so that here the creators of new prose had practically no 
domestic models. The first modern prose, like the first modern poetry, had a pre- 
dominantly topical political content and its best examples were newspaper articles, 
the authors of which were Malkum Khan, Talibif, Dihkhudà.* The school in which 
these first prose writers learnt their craft were European belles-lettres — mostly 
French - which reached Iran and were translated into Persian.” They included Morier's 
Haji Baba, the prose of Cervantes, Moliére, Jules Verne, Chateaubriand, Victor Hugo, 
and a number of novels by Dumas Pére.? In this more or less haphazard selection, the 
literati chose as patterns above all what was nearest to their aesthetic sensibility: un- 
daunted heroes, heedful of honour and glory, intricate plots, in which the ruling 
dynasty or nobility played a part and which contained a grain of historical truth, 
high standards of chivalry and plenty of adventure — in short, the atmosphere and 
trappings of the heroic epic, the beloved Sháh-náma. All this the Persian reader 
found in modern prose form in the adventure novels of Dumas Pére. These were the 
main source on which the Persian novelist drew, a source which gave the first Persian 
novels their strongly marked, if not always the most desirable, traits. 

Similarly, the work of translation was itself to a certain extent a school for the 
Persian literati; for if they were to express the relatively simple style of European 
prose, they had to create a new literary Persian as its medium. The literary language - 
as it then existed, bound for centuries by a system of rhetorical rules, cluttered up 
with phrases which no longer had any real meaning, had so estranged itself from the 
spoken language that it was no longer suited to the translation of a western novel and 
still less a stage play. Thus here translation was, in the true sense of the term, creative 
work, an important factor in the forming of a modern literary expressive medium; 
sometimes the translation was so successful that it became an integral part of the 
native literature, as in the case of Haji Baba or the comedies of Akhund-zada. 

The endeavour to create a new literary Persian — one of the many endeavours 
characterising this period of a universal search after a modern way of life in Iran — 
was at the same time the first step towards the rise of a modern literary language. In 
this field, there came to the assistance of the national awakeners certain sociological 
realities, such as the growth of a compact administrative class in the capital and in the 
larger provincial centres, together with modern communication media — railways, 
telephone and telegraph, and especially the press and journalism. 
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A. THE PRESS AND ITS ROLE IN THE LITERATURE 
OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL PERIOD 


During the time of the constitutional struggles Persian literature ~ in the main po- 
litical and openly tendentious — was presented to the reader not in books or divans, 
but in newspapers and magazines. For this reason journalism is still the best literary 
mirror of that time. 

Some ninety different periodicals, mostly of a high literary standard, flooded the 
country — a truly remarkable number, particularly when we remember that the press 
only arrived in Iran during the first half of the 19th century and that the first official 
journals quietly vegetated at a level which could offer no inspiration for future devel- 
opment (pp. 322, 337—9). It was not these, however, but several unofficial, semi-illegal 
pamphlets of a revolutionary and critical nature which appeared here and there in the 
country long before the revolution, that were the real precursors of constitutional 
journalism. 

The first centre of this national awakening was Tabriz, whose writers had direct 
connections with the Russian revolutionary intelligentsia.? Nasiru'd-din was still on 
the throne when a paper appeared in Tabriz, called Talgin-nama-i Iran, ‘Instruction 
Sheet for Iran’, a necrology of Iran in pamphlet form, and also the illustrated satirical 
newspaper Shab-náma, 'Night-Paper'.!? Later a circle of revolutionary writers and 
journalists was formed also in Tehran; it produced similar publications and even set 
about organising their distribution. These included, among open Ghayrat, ‘Zeal’, 
and Lisdnwl-ghayb, ‘Tongue of the Unseen’. 

This work at home was supported by Persian poets and journalists of repute 
abroad. They attempted, in a good literary style, to draw the attention of their con- 
temporaries to the unhappy situation of their country. Thus in Istanbul a circle of 
outstanding poets and journalists worked on the newspaper Akhtar, ‘Star’, which 
was founded in 1292/1875. The two chief editors, the poet Mirza Àqà-Khün Kirmani 
and Shaykh Ahmad-i Rühi, were executed in Tabriz after the murder of Nàsiru'd-din 
(p. 363). Witty, ironic criticisms of conditions in Persia, published in the form of 
popular pamphlets called Shdh-seven after a semi-nomadic Turkish tribe, were also 
the work of these writers. 

In Cairo the work was centred around the paper Thurayyd, “The Pleiades’, founded 
in 1316/1898 by Mirza ‘Ali Muhammad-Khan Kashàni, The Calcutta paper Habli’l- 
matin, ‘The Firm Cord’, which first appeared in 1311/1893, maintained a very high 
standard; during the constitutional period Наѕап-Кһап Kashani, brother of the 
Calcutta publisher, founded a paper of the same name in Tehran, and this became 
one of the best periodicals of the time. 

Undoubtedly the best and most influential of all the pre-revolutionary papers was 
the London Qánün, ‘The Law’, founded in 1890, which Browne holds to be one of the 
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main stimuli of the political and literary renaissance, of the revolutionary revival of 
Persia." Its founder and publisher, Mirza Malkum-Khan Nàzimu'd-daula, former 
Persian ambassador in London (recalled for his revolutionary views), an educated 
man and ardent patriot, regarded contemporary reality from the point of view of the 
future. This enabled him to create a paper which for fifteen years was a model for the 
journalists of the Constitution. A lucid modern style, enriched with felicitous new for- 
mations, is combined in Malkum-Khan’s articles with a thorough knowledge of the 
problems of which they treat and with a revolutionary spirit which occasional col- 
laboration with Jamalu’d-din Afghani (p. 356) in the pages of Qdniin happily rein- 
forced,!? 

The patriotic literary work of Malkum-Khan was not confined to journalism. 
Linked with the awakening of Iran was, in his view, the reformation of Arabic script, 
which he simplified on the basis of Latin script. He himself published several books 
(e.g. Sa‘di’s Gulistán), in order to demonstrate to the public the advantages of the 
reform.15 Here, however, his endeavours suffered defeat. Of great importance in the 
forming of a new prose style were his political pamphlets which, although originally 
intended only for the educated reader, were soon secretly circulated throughout the 
country, because they expressed in a comprehensible way all that the nation lived 
and hoped for. Finally, Persian drama, too, found an innovator in the versatile per- 
sonality of Prince Malkum: he was the author of satirical comedies with themes 
treated from the angle of social criticism.!4 a £ 

We then see how, not only іп the capital but also in the larger provincial towns, 
a great number of periodicals shoots up after the declaration of the Constitution 
and the introduction of a free press, and how the circulation of those that had already 
been in existence increased, sometimes even tenfold. 

During the period of revolutionary enthusiasm, the papers did not represent any 
particular party. They fought, united, for the Constitution. At this time almost every 
poet of any importance published his own periodical, and this explains the high stan- 
dard of newspapers, in both their literary and informative aspects, since the spon- 
taneous joy with which poets and writers offered their services to Go nation was evi- 
dent in every article. 

‘Ali Nau-rüz, H. L. Rabino, Muh. 'Ali-Khàn (in Browne’s Press and Poetry) and 
S. Hashimi, amongst others, compiled a bibliography of the revolutionary press (see 
Bibliography, v11, for further information). Here we can only mention those papers 
that were important in the development of literature, either because of their subject- 
matter or because they enjoyed the cooperation of some noteworthy contemporary 
poets. 

Among the daily newspapers, the consistently liberal-democratic Irdn-i nau, ‘New 
Iran', enjoyed the greatest popularity. This paper is of interest from a literary point 
of view in that it published the first poems of the poets Maliku'sh-shu'arà Bahar 
(pp. 373-4) and Làhüti Kirmanshahi (p. 376). It also published translations of 
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Krilov’s Fables, especially those embodying allegories that reminded the reader of the 
blunders of the contemporary government or of the administration. 

Otherwise the majority of the daily papers were only of secondary literary i impor- 
tance, as articles of an artistic nature were more frequently to be found in weekly 
papers and in various magazines. The leading weekly was Sür-i Israfil, "The Trumpet 
of Israfil', founded in Tehran in 1325/1907. Ideologically it was known for the po- 
lemics by which it sought to prove the responsibility of the Islamic priesthood for the 
decline of Islamic nations. The satirical column of the paper, designated *Charand- 
Parand’, was particularly popular. In it the poet Mirza ‘Ali Akbar-Khan Dihkhuda, 
one of the most important personalities of the time, created a new and in Persia 
previously unknown type of literary satire. In the measure that it was popular with 
its readers, it was hated by the opponents of the Constitution. Its publisher, Mirza 
Jahangir-Khan Shirazi was executed after the accession of Muhammad "AF (p. 
357)'5, and Dihkhuda had to take refuge abroad, whence he continued his literary 
activities. 

As regards the standard and number of ood and interesting articles — and partic- 
ularly poems — the paper Nasim-i shimál, "The Breeze of the North’, founded in 
1325/1907, in Rasht, was of the same quality as the Tehran $йг-ї Isrdfil. It appeared 
somewhat irregularly until 1911. Its editor and publisher, Sayyid Ashraf Gilani, was 
a capable poet and a brave fighter for a better future for his country. The journalists’ 
magazine in Rasht, KhayrwJ-kalam, ‘The Best of Discourses’, which from its first 
appearance in 1325/1907 was directed by its editor Afsabu'l-mutakallimin, was con- 
spicuous for its effective and sharply pointed satire. 

Tabriz also remained true to its pre-revolutionary tradition during the period of 
struggle for the Constitution, particularly as regards good humorous periodicals?$, 
for example Hasharátw l-ard, ‘The Reptiles of the Earth’, that was founded in 1326/ 
1908 by Hajji Mirza Ада Billüri and contained witty articles and colourful cari- 
catures. Suhbat, ‘Conversation’, was lithographed first in 1327/1909 in Azerbayjani 
Turkish and was attacked, mainly by the Islamic theologians, on account of its articles 
against the veiling of women and on the question of emancipation. Adharbayján, pub- 
lished since 1325/1907 in Persian and Azerbayjàni Turkish and edited by the well- 
known “Ай Quli-Khan Safarof, was also famous for its caricatures.” 

The poet Mirza Sádiq-Khàn Adibu'l-mamalik (pp. 375-6), a descendant of the 
famous Qà'im-maqüm, was also the publisher and editor of a good periodical, Adab, 
*Culture', which started to appear before the Revolution. In addition to poems by the 
editor, the paper published serious items of a popular nature on science by the 
physician Mirza Najaf-Quli-Khàn Q&a'im-maqàmi, and sometimes translations, 
mainly from the French. These items gave information on world literature and 
Science, and were accompanied by portraits of world-famous writers and scientists. 
The liberal-democratic intelligentsia of Tabriz centred around the magazine Azdd, 
*Free', published by the bookseller Tarbiyat. 
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Among the papers published in Mashhad the best known was the consistently 
democratic Nau-Bahdr, ‘New Spring’, founded in 1328/1910 under the leadership of 
the poet Bahar. The Russian Legation in Tehran protested against the paper's at- 
tacks on the aggressive policy of Russia and its publication was suspended. It ap- 
peared again under the name Taza-Bahar ‘Fresh Spring’, without, коне changing 
its policy to any great extent. 

At this time Sayyid Diya'u'd-din Tabatab@i attained great ge on account 
of the revolutionary ideas he proclaimed in his paper Sharq, “The East’, (founded in 
1327/1909). Later, after repeated suspension, its name was changed to Barg, ‘Light- 
ning’. For this same reason he fell into disfavour with government circles. His Skarg 
included a column entitled, ‘Adabiyyat ~ Literature’, in which, in particular, the 
poems of Lahiti Kirmanshahi appeared. 

Amongst the various ideological problems discussed, that of the status of women, 
which has already been mentioned, soon came to the fore. Contemporary poetry 
often included in its themes the need of education for women on an equal basis with 
men, and the necessity for the emancipation of women from their unsatisfactory 
social position.!* Under the influence of this school of thought there appeared mag- 
azines for women, even edited by women. The first of these, Danish, ‘Knowledge’, 
was founded in 1328/1910 in Tehran. It is interesting to note, however, that basic 
problems which were often raised in other papers were never discussed in its pages. 
It was only after the First World War that women's magazines representing more 
progressive trends began to appear. 

After the dissolution of the ‘Second majlis’ (December 1910) literary life gradually 
died out. Many poets and revolutionaries were executed, others lived in exile.!? The 
papers which continued to appear preferred to follow official policy. Their style is 
consequently arid and their literary value negligible.?? 

When therefore the ‘Third majlis’ met under these unfavorable circumstances and 
voted in favour of Iran's neutrality, the democrats and nationalists withdrew. Shortly 
afterwards the majlis was dissolved and England and Russia occupied the country. 
This intervention strengthened the pro-German movement among Persian patriots, 
which soon acquired a skilful advocate in the paper Kdva, under its editor Hasan 
Taqi-záda. Káva was established in Berlin in 1335/1916. At first it was a purely 
political paper, but from January 1920 onwards (the so-called Daura-i jadid) Kava 
turned its attention to literature, to which subject and to science it finally devoted 
itself entirely. It published noteworthy essays on the history of Iranian literature, to 
which young research scholars, among others M. ‘A. Jamal-zada, applied European 
scientific methods. Kdva also founded its own publishing house (Kaviani-Press) and 
upheld Persian culture outside the borders of the country, so that it became at this 
time one of the important focal points of the Persian literary renaissance. 
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B. THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN PROSE 


Even were there no other argument against the claim of some Persian patriots that 
Haji Baba was the work of a Persian author, a critical survey of the then prevailing 
situation in Persian belles-lettres would be sufficient to prove this to be wrong. Even 
today there are but few novels possessing a similar degree of artistic homogeneity in 
style and composition which, while being in full accord with the spirit of the times, 
still has an important message for later generations, It seems therefore all the more 
impossible to aver that such a novel could have been written at a time when modern 
Persian prose was still in its infancy. 

One thing however can rightly be maintained, namely that the first Persian novel 
may have been inspired by the work of Morier, among other sources?!, both as 
regards its form — that of an itinerary — and its satirical conception. 

This first novel was the Siyáhat-nàma-i Ibrahim Beg, ‘Travels of Ibrahim Beg’, by 
Hajji Zaynu’l-‘Abidin from Магарћа. The author had a keen eye and his criticisms 
were pertinent and comprehensible, as was proved by the popularity which the work 
attained. Composed about 1880, the work first appeared in 1888 in Istanbul; the 
second edition was printed in Calcutta in 1890, others in 1905-6 in Bombay and in 
I910 again in Calcutta.* In 1903 the work was translated into German, and in 1963 


into Russian. 
The book contains a йен deal of autobiographical detail. We meet the hero, a 


young Persian brought up in Egypt, who returns to his native country to study the 
social and political life there. The conditions with which he is confronted correspond 
to those in Persia at the end of the 19th century, thus providing the author with an 
opportunity for bitter satire on the backward state of his country. That is the first 
part of the novel. In the second part the plot develops with the somewhat sentimental 
love story of the hero and ends with his death, caused by a pining for his country 
and grief over its pitiable condition. The third part is a kind of Persian Divina Com- 
media: the hero's teacher, Ibrahim Yüsuf ‘Ami, has а dream about the Persian 
Inferno and the Persian Paradise, again with numerous allusions to contemporary 

events. I 

Zaynv’l-‘Abidīn not only influenced later generations of prose writers, he also 
deserves credit for having invariably encouraged criticism of the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in Iran. 

Through his life and his work, the author was among the first active workers of 
the revolutionary generation. He was born into the family of a well-to-do merchant, 
but when still young broke with his family whose mode of living he found insup- 
portable. He fled from the country and lived in Yalta in the Crimea, where he earned 
a good living and even acquired the rights of citizenship. He gave all this up, how- 
ever, and in order to work for a better national future emigrated to Istanbul where 
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he collaborated with Persian democrats on the paper Akhtar, ‘Star’ (p. 365). He died 
in I9IO. 

If we examine any given branch of Persian literature during the period of the Con- 
stitution, we can see how closely this literature is bound up with the contemporary 
life of the nation and its burning problems (frequently this tendency pushes artistic 
questions into the background). So it was with the novel: the patriotic duty of 
presenting their splendid history to the people leads novelists to work up themes from 
Iran's distant past. Such a subject is chosen by the most prolific Persian novelist, 
San'ati-zada Kirmàni, for his first novel, which is thus the first work in Persian belles- 
lettres to treat of a historical theme. 

The plot takes the reader to the court of the last Sasanian, Yazdgird III (632-51), 
and the novel bears the title: Dam-gustarán уа intiqám-khváhàán-i Mazdak, "The 
Plotters or the Avengers of Mazdak'. The Sasanian ruler is shown surrounded by 
traitorous Zoroastrian priests, and threatened on the one hand by the supporters of 
the revolutionary, Mazdak (pp. 59, 127), on the other by the danger of an Arab 
invasion. Under the pressure of these two forces the kingdom collapses. The novel 
ends with the assassination of the fleeing Yazdgird by a supporter of Mazdak, and with 
the murder of the Caliph ‘Umar, whereby Yazdgird's son Hurmuzàn avenges the fall 
of his father's kingdom. 

The author used historical events in a somewhat arbitrary manner. There are many 
anachronisms and the intricate plots of adventure remind one of Dumas. Not even 
in his characterisation does the author observe historical veracity. As in the naive 
world of fairy-tales, the heroes are of unblemished virtue while the villains. are 
painted completely black; the setting is reduced to sketchy backdrops - in short, the 
novel shows all the signs of a literature in a new, not yet fully explored world. As with 
all the other works of the period, Kirmàni's novel pursues didactic aims: to show 
the causes of Iran's loss of independence in such a light as would serve as a warning. 
From this point of view, the work has undoubted value. It was written about 1900, 
but was first published 20 years later in Bombay and five years after that in Tehran.? 

San'ati-zàda kept to the same trend in his later novels. He did not engage in his- 
torical studies; nor does he show any intensive development on the artistic side. 
Dástán-i Máni-i nagqásh, ‘The Story of the Painter Mani’, is the romantic story of 
Manis life and love and takes place in the 3rd century, at the time of Shápür's 
battles against the Roman emperor Valerian. It was published in 1346/1927 in 
Tehran. Silàh-shür, ‘The Knight’, which appeared in 1934 in Tehran, draws for its 
subject-matter on the time of the first Sasanians; Siydh-püshán, ‘Men in Black Ar- 
mour’, describes the fight of the Persian element, personified by Abü-Muslim, 
against the Arab; another of his novels has its setting in the time of the Safavids. 

San‘ati-zida, who in addition to his literary work ran a successful commission 
agency in Tehran, did not confine himself exclusively to historical material. Persian 
prose is indebted to him for the first Utopian novel, Majma'-i divánagan, *Assembly 
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of Fools’, which took its motto from Sa‘di: “All men are fools and the fool is the only 
normal (rational) person.” The novel is a framework composition. A group of people 
fall into a hypnotic sleep during which they are transported 2000 years into the future, 
into an epoch called the ‘Age of Reason’. Here, because of their previous life, the 
group experiences strange and surprising adventures; still stranger and more sur- 
prising are the adventures they meet with on a further pilgrimage into the Sun Age. 
This novel dates from 1343/1924-5 and the author promised to write a sequel which, 
so far as I know, has not yet appeared, despite the success enjoyed by the work. 

Among the foremost story-tellers is Mirza Muhammad Вадіг Khusravi of Kir- 

. manshah, a descendant of the old aristocracy, who, like so many others in his situa- 
tion, joined the Constitutional movement. During the battles against the reactionary 
Muhammad ‘Alī (p. 357), he retired to the country where, “in deepest sorrow and 
sympathy for the misfortunes of his people and comrades"?*, he wrote а chron- 
icle of a Persian family at the time of the Il-Khàns, a trilogy under the titles Shams u 
Tughrá, ‘Shams and Tughra’, Mári-i Venisi, ‘Mary of Venice’, and Tughril u Humay, 
“Тир and Humay'.?5 

The story is presumably set in the reigns of Abaqa-Khàn and Ahmad Taküdar - 
but historical events are modestly relegated to the background. The main themes are 
romantic episodes, battles and wars, intrigue and love, tragedies and victories, built 
around the hero Shams, a handsome knight of irreproachable character: his love for 
the beautiful aristocrat Tughrà, which, after almost inconceivable difficulties have 
been overcome, ends in their marriage; the passion of a Christian girl, Mary of 
Venice, for Shams, which also ends happily; and finally the story of the love of 
Shams’ son for the young girl Humay. This synthesis of the Persian heroic epic with 
the French adventure-story also contains the necessary didactic note: it shows the 
immorality and treachery of feudal elements. In his detailed analysis of Baqir’s 
work, mentioned above, Machalski underlines the ideological and social values and 
holds the work in great esteem. 

Chronologically, the third historical novel was ‘Ishq и saltana, ‘Love and Power’, 
written during the second year of the First World War by the Director of the Mad- 
rasa in Hamadan, Shaykh Misa (it appeared in Hamadan for the first time in 1338/ 
1919 and in 1343/1924—5 in Bombay). This novel is a trilogy, the second part being 
entitled Sitdra-i Lidi, "The Star of Lydia’, and the third Sarguzasht-i shàhzáda- 
khánum-i Babili, ‘Story of a Babylonian Princess’. In the introduction the author 
states that he wishes to inform the reader about the life and times of Cyrus the Great 
and mentions that this is the first historical work in Persian written in European style. 

In the developing of his heroes’ characters, Shaykh Müsa's work suffers — as do 
most of the prose literary experiments of this period — from the stereotyped heroes, 
sans peur et sans reproche, and their ignoble opponents, from the sentimental motiva- 
tion of all their actions and from the lack of understanding of the psychological 
background to human behaviour. The slight advance that can be seen in this book 
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is in its language. His heroes talk simply and naturally — even if one cannot yet speak 
of an individualising of the language — and the description of nature is truer to life 
and has more human appeal than the traditional clichés.?9 


C. IMPORTANT POETS OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL PERIOD 


The first bard of the revolutionary period, “the man to whom the whole nation 
listened", was the poet ‘Arif Qazvini (1312/1882).2? Mirza Abv'l-Qàsim, which was 
his real name, was born in Qazvin. His father, Mulla Hadi Vakil Qazvini, gave him a 
sound education, taught him calligraphy — the most highly prized of the decorative 
arts — and also recitation, singing and music, for he recognised the declamatory and 
musical talents of his son and wanted him to become a rauda-khván, a public singer 
and reciter who depicts the lives and sufferings of Islamic saints. *Arif did not fulfil his 
father's pious hopes and, at the end of the century, in 1316/1898-9, he was firmly 
ensconced in the circles of the Tehran jeunesse dorée. In this company he soon began 
to drink, smoke hashish and indulge in all the usual vices. He married at the age of 17, 
but the marriage ended in divorce and he never repeated the experiment.?* Thanks 
to the popularity he achieved as a singer, ‘Arif was soon accepted into court circles 
where he could have established his position. However, disgusted with the intrigues 
that went on there and with the empty pleasures and dull pastimes of Tehran higher 
society, he departed and cut himself off completely from this class. He went over to 
the supporters of the revolutionary movement and here at last he found something 
that gave meaning and purpose to his work. He tended to the democratic left wing, 
to whose ideas he dedicated his entire poetic art and vocal talent. During the First 
World War he became for a time a Turcophile — as did many nationalists out of oppo- 
sition to England and Russia — and in 1334/1915 he emigrated to Istanbul, where he 
remained. until 1338/1919. The policy of Turkey, however, particularly in relation to 
Azerbayjan, caused a change of heart and later, at one of his famous concerts, he 
was particularly ironical about Turkey and the Persian turcophile. 

After his return to Persia, ‘Arif roamed the country as an itinerant bard, joined the 
republican rising of Muhammad Taqi-Khan in Khurasan and sang songs inciting the 
people to march against Tehran. After the tragic death of Taqi-Khàn, the poet went 
to Kurdistan where, in the depths of the country, he led the life of a dervish and 
devoted himself to his poetry. As a man with a strong love for his country and in- 
terest in its destiny he could not long continue in this isolation and once more he 
organised a series of his famous vocal concerts, with even more success than before, 
making use of his own pamphlets and satirical poems. In the last years of his life, 
‘Arif, like so many of his contemporaries and former republicans, wrote poems 
glorifying the Zoroastrian faith. He died in 1934:*? 
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‘Arif’s diyan was first published in Berlin in 1343/1924, with a foreword by Rida-zada 
Shafaq and an incomplete autobiography in the style of Rousseau’s Confessions. The 
divan contained his famous ballads, tasnifs and ghazals, that were known throughout 
the country thanks to the poet’s outstanding musical interpretations. ‘Arif is the type 
of a minstrel, a mediaeval bard, a Persian Villon, who follows an inner compulsion 
to sing and to write verses; a popular figure who appears unexpectedly, sings, enter- 
tains his friends and then as suddenly disappears. He was not a profound original 
thinker, only a poet who knew how to combine his inspiration with a spontaneous 
revolutionary pathos and a tunefulness peculiar to folk-song, all of which made him 
the most popular singer of his time.?° 

The poet Mirza Muhammad Tagi, better known as Maliku'sh-shu'arà Bahar 
(1880-1951), was the famous son of a famous father, the Khurasan court poet and 
miniaturist Sabüri Maliku’sh-shu‘ara (King of Poets). Bahar received an excellent 
training for the profession of court poet from his father, an appointment he actually 
obtained on the latter's death. 

But the King of Poets was carried away by the pathos of the revolutionary patriots; 
he threw up his court career and, with profound conviction, entered the service of the 
revolution. His poems and satires, full of pithy comment on the existing situation and 
enthusiastic praise for the Constitution, were so successful that the poet, who now 
wrote under the pseudonym Bahar, soon came to the forefront of the democratic 
party. He became a journalist (after 1910 he edited a democratic paper Nau-Bahár, 
‘New Spring’, in Mashhad), politician, poet and member of Parliament. When in 1916, 
during the Occupation, the younger poets formed a literary circle, Bahar was called 
‘upon to lead it in virtue of his literary merits, Under his leadership, this circle, Jarga-i 
danishvari, received a new name, Dánish-kada, ‘Place of Knowledge’, and published 
a literary review under the same title, in which Bahàr upheld the classical tradition 
against the excesses of the modernists.?! 

After the War, Bahar devoted himself to a wide range of cultural activities. For 
some time he directed his own literary magazine, called Nau-Bahár (рр. 382-3); he 
wrote articles dealing with literary problems, an excellent manual on Persian stylistics, 
Sabk-shinási (see B via) edited a number of classical works, etc. 

Bahar was educated in the classical tradition of Persian poetry and often uses 
extremely complex art forms: only rarely is he influenced by European poetry, and 
this applies particularly to the arrangement of the rhymes, which affects only the 
external form. In theme his poems were closely associated with contemporary events.?? 
He supported the Constitution, criticised the policies of the court, was sarcastic about 
the lack of state organisation (perhaps the garbage-strewn streets of Mashhad) and in 
the ghazal we even find him using social and political instead of the traditional 
themes. Thus Bahàr achieved a homogeneous personal poetic style, intended for a 
wide public. His poetry was explicitly didactic in aim, but he succeeded in finding the 
appropriate poetic form for his teaching so that his poems rarely seem dry or pedantic. 
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After his death, Bahar’s poetry was collected and published in а divan*; one of his 
friends, ‘A. ‘Irfani wrote a biography, the second part of which contains a selection 
of poems made by the poet himself.*® 

One of the members of the European school of revolutionary poets was Mirza Yahya 
Daulatabadi (1864-1939). He joined the constitutional movement when it was in its 
first phase, now as editor, now as propagandist, translator, poet or member of Par- 
liament (he represented the Socialist Party in 1924). 

Yahya Daulatabadi’s work shows great versatility. We have poems of his, collected 
in Nihdl-i adab, ‘Shoot of Knowledge’, and Urdi-bihisht, which are written not only in 
Persian but also in French. Besides this he wrote a comprehensive autobiography- 
Hayát-i Yahya — which contains references to contemporary political events; in 
addition there are several novels, and translations from French (Leconte de Lisle, 
Sully Prudhomme). His novel Ddstdn-i *ishgi-i Shahrnáz, ‘Story of the Love of Shahr- 
nàz', is characteristic of his philosophy. It was written in Istanbul about 1335/1916 
and appeared ten years later in Tehran. The author, in telling the story of the beauti- 
ful and cultured heroine Shahrnaz, seeks to solve опе of the urgent problems of 
contemporary Iran, the problem of the emancipation of Persian women. Perhaps the 
poet's membership of the Bahai sect led him to seek for an improvement of relations 
with women and of their position in society within a somewhat naive natural philos- 
ophy. "Nature is the eternal fount of happiness and bliss for the human race." He 
makes this statement in the introduction and the entire mental concept of the work is 
shaped by this attitude. Yet he does not offer anything very concrete in the way of a 
solution to the problem of women. The significance of the novel lies in something 
quite different from that intended by the author: it brought to light an extraordinary 
amount of ethnographic information from all regions of Iran,** 

The whole of his output bears witness to the fact that Yahya Daulatabadi was not 
a poeta natus. He had decided to serve the ideas of freedom and a better future for his 
people and it was this idea that spurred on his pen. 

Shafaq? describes the poet Sayyid Ahmad Adib Pishavari as “the herald of modern 
awakening”. The learned historian Sayyid Ahmad Adib Pishavari, a descendant of the 
eminent Shaykh Shihabu'd-din Suhravardi, was born in 1260/1844. His childhood was 
spent among the nomads in the Pishavar district. He constantly listened to the famous 
savants — among them the only Persian philosopher of the 19th century, Mulla Hadi 
Sabzavàri — and travelled through a large part of Afghanistan and Persia until he 
settled in Tehran about 1300/1882-3. He was first and foremost an expert on the 
history of eastern Islam ; among other works he prepared an edition of the well-known 
history T@rikh-i Bayhaqi. Although in age he belonged to an older generation, his 
poetical works are characteristic of the way of thinking of the Persian patriots during 
the period of the Constitutional struggles. He was a dedicated nationalist, a zealous 
enemy of western imperialism and, above all, such a strong Anglophobe that he became 
a convinced Germanophile in the idealistic fashion of the Berlin paper Kdva (p. 368). 
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A reflection in poetry of this attitude was the epic Qaysar-ndma, ‘The Emperor’s 
Book’, which, in 14,000 couplets composed in the manner of the Sháh-nàma, glorified 
the struggle of the German Emperor William II and his generals who, the author 
believed, were fighting for freedom for all nations. The background to the story is the 
First World War, and it is interesting that the author describes the German heroes as 
having lances, swords and spears, as in Rustam’s time. The Qaysar-ndma remained 
in manuscript. Pishávari's verses, however — dispersed in various periodicals and 
characterised by the same trends of thought as his epic — were collected and published 
in a diván. They are interesting evidence of the ideas of a whole group of Persian patriots, 
to which the well-known Vahid Dastgirdi belonged on account of his admiration for 
Hindenburg. 

Adib Pishavari died in 1349/1930. He was an educated man of noble character with 
a remarkable memory, who remained single and without possessions all his life, 
dedicating himself to the pursuit of knowledge, philosophy and poetry, and renounc- 
ing all worldly pleasures. As such he was a new type of the old adibs. He differs from 
them in having a passionate love for his country and being in touch with political events. 

A poet and patriot of the same type, but with a more marked interest in poetry as 
an art and in its future, was Mirza Sadiq-Khan Farahani Amiru'sh-shu'aràá, better 
known under the pen-name of Adibu'l-mamalik. He was born in the village of Kaza- 
ran, near Sultánábád, of parents related on both sides to Qa'im-maqàm (p. 335); 
the slights he suffered from his rich relations after the premature death of his father 
he has described in a fascinating autobiography which goes back, however, no 
further than to his seventeenth year. He began his career as a court poet in the service 
of Amir-nizàm Hasan *Ali-Khàn Garrüsi, in Tabriz, where he changed his original 
nom de plume, Parvàna, to Amiri. He travelled a great deal in the entourage of 
Amir-nizàm and on his own, changed his abode and profession more than once, 
was teacher and government official, but chiefly editor, journalist and poet, one of the 
foremost propagators of the Constitution and of modern enlightenment of the 
people. He died in 1336/1917 shortly after having been appointed Judge of the 
Supreme Court in Yazd. 

The output of Adibu'l-mamàlik covered a wide range of subject-matter. He 
wrote scientific articles (being acquainted with western culture and languages) on 
astronomy, prosody, geography, etc., travel books, magdms and was possibly the 
compiler of a rhyming dictionary — but of this work not much seems to have been 
preserved. His Divdn was first collected and published in 1312 sh., by Vahid Dast- 
girdi, after prolonged transactions with the poet’s heirs. Adībwl-mamälik com- 
posed poems in all the classical forms except the ghazal; his particular domain, how- 
ever, was the qasida. In it was mirrored all the political activity in which the poet took 
such a keen part: criticism of public life and persons, appeals to fight for free- 
dom and the Constitution, the propagation of a new and effective patriotism, and so 
on. All this had never hitherto been expressed with such noble pathos and in such 
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artistic form. In harmony with his progressive ideas was his poetic diction, his inner 
engagement imbuing it with an expressive freshness and vigour. He consistently 
followed the path which he unceasingly encouraged young poets to enter: “It is 
necessary to find something new! And if you wish to write verses, dedicate them to 
your country. Perhaps you are fond of love poetry. But what purer love is there than 
that which we feel for our native land?" 38 | 

A different trend is represented by the revolutionary pathos of the poet Abu’l- 
Qasim Lahiti (1887-1957). He began his career as a poet with contributions to the 
daily press. His poems in the newspapers of the revolutionary period point along the 
path of militant nationalism, with strong anti-British tendencies, and a growing in- 
clination towards socialist ideas. This brought him into conflict with official opinion 
to such an extent that he was taken to court and, in 1920, sentenced to death. He 
fled to Istanbul where, under particularly difficult circumstances, he published 
jointly with ‘Ali Naurüz a Persian-French periodical entitled Párs (from 1921). 
Not long after he returned to his native country and took part, along with many 
other revolutionaries, in the unfortunate February Rising in Tabriz in 1922.39 After 
its defeat and the occupation of the city by government troops Lahiti fled, this 
time to the Soviet-Union, where a new epoch of his life began: he became the leading 
poet of Soviet Tajikistan. He wrote lyrical poetry, epics in which he sings the praises 
of modern national reawakening as embodied in the enthusiastic activities of en- 
lightened patriots; he translated works from world literature and took an active part 
in the nation’s cultural and political Die 2 

On the occasion of the poet’s sixtieth birthday in 1946 his divdn was published in 
Moscow. This is a comprehensive selection comprising 440 pages and containing 
examples of both his lyrical and his political poems, ghazals, of which several can 
well bear comparison in their poetical fragility and simple beauty with the ghazals 
of the classical poets. As a man with a clearly defined philosophical outlook, 
Lahüti has the gift of clear-cut formulation of his poetical thoughts. The disputes so 
dear to his contemporaries about the old and the new style leave him indifferent.” 
In keeping with the subject-matter, he chooses now traditional, now modern forms, 
and his classical rubd‘i rank, according to Bertel’s, “among the most progressive verses 
ever to have been written in the Persian language’’.* 

Other poet-personalities. — A quite different type of poet from any that we have so 
far mentioned is Ja‘far Khamna’i, a native of Tabriz. In opposition to the will of his 
father, a reactionary Tabriz merchant, prejudiced against poetry and particularly 
against the study of foreign languages, Khamnà'i acquired a good command of 
French and an extensive knowledge of European literatures. The verses in which he 
wittily glossed contemporary events in the revolutionary newspapers of Tabriz, are 
written in rhymed stanza form. This consistent formal disregard for prosodic tradi- 
tion distinguishes Khamna’i’s lyric and especially his nature poetry. In this respect he 
is a poet-pioneer and a model for the youngest generation of poets. 
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From the large number of poets who took part in the literary life of Iran in the 
period of national enlightenment, we have here presented only a few, and these belonged 
to various artistic and human types. But by no means all of the most outstanding, 
who impressed the hallmark of their personality on contemporary life, have found 
mention here. Such a one, for instance, is the famous editor of the paper Nasim-i 
shimal (p. 367), Sayyid Ashrafu'd-din (Ashraf) Gilani, with his satires*4 — in which he 
made use of colloquial expressions and found scope for his sparkling wit — and his 
melodious ballads, tasnifs. 

An abundant contribution to the development of political satire was made by the 
founder of a modern prose style, ‘Ali Akbar Dihkhuda (р. 367); notable for the formal 
novelty and lyrical charm of his work is the poet Nizámi-i Vafà. A share in the poetry 
of the time falls also to the admirable authority on and editor of classical poetry, 
Vahid Dastgirdi* (p. 382); even at this time Farrukhi Yazdi documented his socialist 
convictions in his work (see pp. 387-8), among many others. Specimens of the poetry 
of these writers are contained in the anthologies compiled by M. Ба some works 
have been edited in Dīvāns. 
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III. LITERARY LIFE IN THE 
YEARS 1921-1941 


The literature of the Constitutional period was, as we have seen, mainly of a topical 
political character; it aimed at communicating a content that should be comprehen- 
sible and give pointed expression to the ideas of the patriotic struggle then being 
waged. As regards form, of first importance was always the clarity of the formulation 
of the thought and its comprehensibility for the broad masses and an inclination to 
use folk-literature as a medium of expression. And even though it might seem at a 
first glance that, in a literature bound by the tradition of very strict rhetorical prin- 
ciples, such a situation was indicative of a clear break with the past, this was in 
reality not the case. It was merely that the revolutionary wave had for a time forced 
its will upon all artistic activities; a basic change in the literary attitude had not so far 
taken place, as the further course of development was to show when Rida-Shah 
began to rule the country according to strictly defined conceptions and when condi- 
tions in public life ceased to be favourable for the active participation of free-thinking 
men of literature. 

It then became evident that the formal aspects of their work were constantly in the 
minds of men of letters. Many theoretical studies on the new poetical and prose 
styles, criticism of the classical heritage and still more of what had spontaneously 
arisen in recent years, evoked at this time no less interest than the actual literary 
production. Literary periodicals were founded (pp. 382-3) and literary circles and 
societies came into being, the members of which worked out and justified their creative 
programmes and propagated their conceptions of the path along which modern Persian 
literature should advance. In this whirl of thoughts and views two main streams 
began to form: the conservatives (kuhna-parastán) and the modernists (mutajaddidiin, 
ingilábiyyün). In questions of Persian poetry, both proceeded from the same pre- 
sumption, namely the need for its revival, resuscitation, rejuvenation. With regard to 
the means to be employed to gain this end they differed fundamentally. The conser- 
vatives sought salvation in a return to the simpler pre-Mongolian styles (p. 115) 
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which they tried to revive and link up with, taking Firdausi, Nizàmi and Sa‘di as 
their models. The modernists, in their most radical theories, thought to find a solution, 
on the contrary, in a complete departure from all classical tradition, whose rhetorical 
prescriptions and laws they considered to be so much dead weight preventing the 
poet from letting his thoughts soar untrammelled; as for the fixed metaphors of the 
classical lyric (figure=cypress, waist =sugar-cane, eyebrows = bow, etc.)1, these they 
ridiculed in parodies in order to support their arguments. They declared the Euro- 
pean poetry — especially French romantic poetry, which thanks to its freedom of 
form and simplicity of diction can, they believe, best express the modern world — to 
be their pattern. In support of the correctness of their views they cited contemporary 
Turkish poetry which had adopted this course with good results (only in Turkey the situ- 
ation was somewhat different, especially in the attitude to classical poetry). The most 
intensive theoretical thought cannot, however, lead to any generally valid conclusions, 
for here we are concerned with a matter of art, the new orientation of which cannot 
be laid down by theorists, but only by the poets themselves in their works. 

The poetical production of this period shows clearly that only in the choice of 
themes is a departure from traditional canons observable on a larger scale. Here the 
door is opened to a modern view of nation and native land?, of social and societarian 
problems, of human relations and also of Nature, not seldom with a philosophical 
undertone betraying a predilection for French romanticism. Social themes are fre- 
quently employed, often charged with a sentimental sympathy for the suffering and 
oppressed, for hardship and poverty, and accompanied by the expression of moral 
indignation at such a state of affairs and a call for remedy (cf. Parvin). 

These thematic innovations are only seldom linked up with any substantial moder- 
nisation of form; we come across the traditional metres and rhyme patterns; we read 
mathnavis, rubd‘iyydt, ghazals, qit'as, and sometimes variations of stanza forms just 
as in the period of the Constitution. The European stanza, free rhyme and metre, 
are much less common than might be expected judging by the radical theories held by 
these writers — and even poets belonging to the modernist group still write occasional 
verses in classical style (cf. ‘Ishqi). 

Another fundamental question that is a matter of dispute between the conser- 
vatives and the modernists is the role of literary prose in the modern literature of 
Iran. The few novels, mostly historical, which had so far represented this genre, did 
not contribute much to the solution of the question, if only because they were fre- 
quently ranked as scientific in the traditional use of the term, that is, as based on his- 
torical facts. It was the modernists who came forward in defence of prose as a literary 
genre. They boldly proclaimed that it was of greater merit to write good straightfor- 
ward, non-bombastic prose than a few lines of rhyming verse, and supported their 
view with examples from the prose of western nations. In this field the decisive word — 
in respect of both the theoretical and practical aspects of the matter — was spoken by 
Muhammad ‘Ali Jamàl-zada (pp. 389-91). His article on the social, cultural and instruc- 
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tive significance of literary prose is rightly cited and from his first book of short stories, 
Уайт büd yaki nabüd, with which he illustrated his theory, the new generation of 
prose writers learnt their craft.? The short story or novella thus occupied the ground 
plan in the development of modern prose and achieved a much higher level than the 
novel, despite the fact that an occasional outstanding work was to be found, especial- 
ly as regards the choice of theme. 

The strong nationalist character of Ridà's régime explains to a considerable extent 
an access of interest in folklore production. In Tehran, a Museum of Folklore was 
installed and the Ministry of Culture appealed for the collection of folk-songs, fairy- 
tales, music, etc. Many notable poets, several of whom were also excellent theorists 
in the domain of folklore, took part in this work, among them being S. Hidayat 
(pp. 410—2), with his Nayrangistán and studies on folk-song, of which he wasa collector. 
Another of the collectors of songs, texts and melodies, who was the great pioneer in 
this field, was H. КЕМ Kirmàni*; a comprehensive collection of proverbs and say- 
ings was edited by the versatile ‘A. A. Dihkhuda (p. 377)%; an assiduous collector of 
proverbs being also professor Ahmad-Khàn Bahmanyàr*; fairy-tales were collected, 
published and related on the Tehran Radio by F. Muhtadi Subhi (d. 1962)." 

Besides providing the impetus for a more thorough study of folklore, the nation- 
alism of this period — though on the whole a step back as compared with the liber- 
alism of the Constitutional period — produced some other tendencies which favour- 
ably influenced contemporary prose literature: such were a scholarly interest in 
national history, in language and its purity, in extensive archaeological excavations, etc. 

An important contribution to the evolving of a modern literary style were, in this 
period too, translations from western literatures. As many of the literati of this time 
had a good knowledge of foreign languages and themselves did translation work, 
both the selection of translated works and their quality are on a high level. Thus not 
only Dumas Fils, Victor Hugo and Daudet enter Persian literature, but also Plutarch, 
Anatole France, Voltaire, Goethe, Pushkin, Tolstoy, and тапу of the best represen- 
tatives of the short story - Chekhov, Maupassant, Poe, Wilde, in translations by 
Falsafi, Jamal-zada, Hidayat, Hunari, Yasimi, Nafisi, and other masters of Persian 
prose. 

The daily press, as follows from the contemporary situation described above, 
had no longer the importance for the literary world that the newspapers had had 
in the revolutionary period. Nevertheless it took over their didactic role and in 
time even enlarged it, so that public opinion was very skilfully directed into the 
channel dictated by the central will. It is interesting that Lescot?, in his evaluation of 
the Persian press of this period, underlines the positive aspects, showing how a wide 
variety of problems of daily life, questions of health and hygiene, of human relations, 
of political importance, etc., were solved in its pages, in open discussion and in rel- 
atively modern fashion. Similarly magazines for women served above all educational 
aims, confining themselves, however, to the narrower circle of women's interests — 
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the home and the upbringing of children; the more fundamental questions of the 
emancipation of Iranian women, their education and so on, were not touched upon. 
In spite of the vigilance of the censorship, papers did appear now and again that 
criticised existing conditions and propagated the revolutionary ideas of democratic 
or socialist trends." 


A. LITERARY REVIEWS BETWEEN 1921 AND 1941 


The main scene of the literary battles, which became sharper as time went on in an 
attempt to curb the excesses of the modernists, was the monthly paper Armaghán, 
"The Gift’, the first volume of which appeared in 1298 sh. In 1926 it was the rallying 
point of one of the more important of Tehran's literary societies, ‘Anjuman-i adabi-i 
Tran’. At its head were Husayn 8апїї, Mirza Nà'imi and. Vahid Dastgirdi, the latter 
being the editor of the review. In Armaghdn we find the most important polemical 
treatises on aesthetic problems, experiments in contemporary poetry and prose and 
translations." In 1923 the paper Bahdr, ‘Spring’, directed by the poet-journalist 
I'tisàmu'l-mulk, competed for a short time with Armaghdn. The standard of this 
paper was equally high but since it appeared for such a short time its influence on 
literary development was not comparable with that of Armaghdn. The poetry it 
published consisted mainly of work by its editor, the first essays into poetry of his 
daughter Parvin (p. 387), and the verses of Rashid Yasimi (p. 388). Among the 
many translations which appeared in its pages was a remarkable Persian paraphrase 
of Lermontov's Demon. In 1342/1923 the poet Nizam-i Vafa started to publish his 
magazine Vafá.!? This paper had no definite programme and its contents were very 
mixed in quality. It contained more translations from French and German than 
original Persian work, among the latter being mainly poems by the editor — sentimental 
in character and closely linked in theme with the western romantic lyric. Their value 
lies in their simple, comprehensible and completely unaffected language. The poet also 
wrote an autobiography in verse, entitled Mathnavi. 
The paper of progressive Persian youth, the so-called “Young Iranians’, brought up 
in western ways, was the monthly Ayanda, ‘The Future’, which was edited by Mahmüd 
 Afshàr. Samples of both the European style and the conservative form appeared in 
its pages. One of the most talented poets working for the paper was Badi‘wz-zaman 
Bushrüya'i, now Furtizinfar Khurasani. He excelled first and foremost as a scholar, 
as an admirer of and a distinguished authority on Süfi poetry. In this field he wrote 
several valuable books and a series of outstanding studies. 
A literary-political review was also published for a short time by Maliku'sh- 
shu'arà Bahar. Its title, Nau-bahdr, ‘New Spring’, was taken from the journal which 
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he had directed during the Constitutional period in Mashhad (p. 368). The tradition 
of the satirical supplement of Süri-i Israfil (p. 367) was continued, as far as censorship 
permitted, about six years later by the weekly Ndhid, edited by Mirzà Ibráhim- 
Khàn.? 

Round about 1929 the linguistic purists of Tehran also founded several periodicals 
devoted to the problems of ‘pure Persian'^ They not only aimed at substituting 
Persian for Arabic words, but they also endeavoured to eliminate the European words 
that had crept into the native vocabulary with technicalcivilisation and theindustrialisa- 
tion of the country. What they in fact strove after was the use of a pure, vigorous lan- 
guage. Such purist trends were already evident during the second half of the previous 
century (see, for example, the poet Yaghm4, pp. 333-4). They were characteristic of 
the pre-revolutionary era, exemplified by the essays of Malkum-Khan with their lucid 
modern style (pp. 365-6). Now and again papers appeared propagating the revolu- 
tionary ideas of democratic or socialist trends, but they were short-lived. Of 
these, Tüfan, "The Whirlwind’, founded in 1921 by the poet Farrukhi (pp. 387-8), 
had the longest life, in spite of continual persecution by the censorship. The group 
of poets and journalists that gathered around 7ufdn helped to solve the problems of 
modern literature by means of their theoretical articles on the importance of realis- 
tic prose; and it is also to their credit that they spread a knowledge of Russian and 
Soviet literature (Tzfan published translations of Pushkin, Tolstoy, Bielinsky and 
contemporary authors) and of the Russian contemporary scene (thanks to Safar- 
náma-i Farrukhi — a report of the poet's visit to the U.S.S.R. in 1927, where he attended 
the celebrations of the tenth anniversary of the October Revolution).!5 

During this period too the Persian periodicals published abroad were not without 
importance, for in many respects they were in a better position to express opinions 
freely. The best of them was the Berlin paper Jránshahr, founded in 1341/1922 and, 
from the point of view of literary history, the successor to the former Käva (p. 368). 
It must be admitted that it did not always possess sufficiently accurate information 
= in 1924 it celebrated somewhat prematurely the establishment of a republic in 
Persia ~ but that did not diminish its significance. Kázim-záda was the editor and 
his regular collaborators included Husayn-Khàn Danish, a poet from Isfahan, 
bi-lingual in Turkish and Persian, who lived permanently in Istanbul, and the poet 
Ghani-zàda, amongst others. The review helped to spread Persian culture by carrying 
on the publishing-house Kaviani-Press (p. 368)./5 Of rather less importance was а 
second Persian magazine published in Berlin, the monthly Farangistán, directed by 
the youngest generation of Persians. They had grown up in Berlin, were somewhat 
germanophile and tended in several respects to overestimate the value of western 
civilisation. Although only six or seven numbers of the bi-monthly Pars appeared, 
it was of a high literary standard. It was published in French and Persian in Istanbul 
under the editorship of the poets Lahiti (p. 376) and ‘Ali Naurüz (also known under 
the name of Hasan-Khan Muqaddam). 
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B. THE MAIN TRENDS IN POETRY 


According to Arberry, the last of the classical poets and the first of the moderns was 
Mirza Iraj Jalalu’l-mamilik. His life, almost untouched by the tumultuous times in 
which he lived, was essentially different from that of his contemporaries. He was born 
in 1291/1874. His father, Ghulam Husayn Mirza, a great-grandson of Fath-‘Ali- 
Shah, gave him a thorough and systematic education. He learned Arabic, Turkish, 
Russian and French, which he mastered completely. At an early age he entered the 
service of the court and at 19 was made court poet by the Qajar Shah Muzaffaru'd- 
din on account of his undoubted poetic talent. This appointment with its duties be- 
came increasingly burdensome to him, as he was exceptionally broadminded and 
very independent in his thought and judgement. He therefore left the court and became 
secretary to the governor of Tabriz. When the latter became Prime Minister he ac- 
companied him on a journey to Europe. During the Constitutional revolution and 
counter-revolution, he was employed at the Ministry of Education and later at the 
Ministry of Finance. During the upheavals following the First World War, he was 
confidential adviser to the American financial mission, which he accompanied on 
numerous tours of inspection throughout the country. He returned to Tehran a sick 
man and died relatively young in March 1345/1926.” 

Just as political events had no disturbing effect on the life of Iraj Mirza, so his 
poetry was only indirectly affected by them. His attitude was that of a sympathising 
intellectual, who, although accepting the need for many reforms, was not touched 
emotionally by revolutionary happenings, because as a Qajar prince their pathos was 
alien to him. Among the new ideas which abounded at that time, the one which 
interested the poet most was the problem of жотел! He wrote a very popular 
satire on the hypocrisy of covering the face called Hijab-ndma, "Book on the Veil’, 
a poem which produced such a strong response that the pupils of a Tehran girls’ 
school welcomed the poet with gifts and a letter of greeting when he returned to 
Tehran from Mashhad shortly after its publication. Numerous beautiful verses on 
the theme of motherhood and maternal love, springing from deep feeling and written 
in simple, tender poetic language, were quite a novelty in contemporary poetry - and 
apart from this they influenced the modern attitude to the pressing problem of the 
status of women. 

The fable was a suitable vehicle for the poet's intellect and sense of humour. He 
made verse translations of a series of Lafontaine's Fables and also wrote some him- 
self. Social and political questions are the subject-matter of the poems in his ‘Arif- 
nama, ‘Book of ‘Arif’. It contains venomous satires on the poet ‘Arif and he makes 
critical mention of other poets as well (Kamali, Dihkhudà, Bahar, etc.) who, in his 
opinion, were following in the wake of various political objectives (Iraj brands all 
politicians as charlatans). Vorozheykina maintains that his pamphlet — which also 
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contains attacks on the reactionary views of Islam on the question of women - in- 
creased the poet's popularity.!? 

Most of Iraj’s work was collected into a divan by his son Khusrau, who added an 
affectionate introduction. No criticism, however justified, can diminish the value 
and significance of this poet who, during a period of trial and error, succeeded in 
finding a method of expression in poetry which strove towards the future. 

Although the social position of poets has undergone fundamental changes in recent 
times, one of its remarkable peculiarities remains; for even in present-day Iran states- 
men and politicians, court officials, university teachers and scholars all write poetry. 
Typical of the latter is the poet Pür-i David who, in his admiration of Zoroastrian- 
ism, is also characteristic of a certain circle of contemporary progressive patriots. 

Mirza Ibrahim-Khan Pür-i Dàvüd was born in Rasht in 1303/1885; he studied 
Islamic languages and literature at home and French in Beirut and Paris. Later he 
went to Berlin, where he studied law. Even then he was interested in literary events in 
his own country and with some of his friends founded the 'Literary Society of Per- 
sians in Paris. NM During the revolutionary period, he enthusiastically praised the Con- 
stitution in his poetry and wrote poems on Persia's glorious past in a spirit of 
romantic patriotism. Some of his poems were written in a pure Persian, purged of all 
Arabic words. He was, however, neither a rigid purist nor a literary conservative, 
for on other occasions he turned to European models and then used normal Persian. 
Later on the poet was one of the collaborators on the Berlin paper Kava (p. 368) 
and Jrán-shahr (p. 383). Like many other writers living abroad, he too was pre- 
mature in celebrating in verse the establishment of a republican constitution in 
Persia that proved to be a false report. Pür-i Davüd's joy at this event resulted in an 
outburst of poetry and led to his speedy return to Persia. For some time he devoted 
himself to journalism on the Tehran Rastákhiz, “The Resurrection’, but soon returned 
to Berlin, where he studied Zoroastrianism and translated texts from the Avesta (for 
example, he published a translation and commentary on the Book of Yasht). Later 
he visited India several times and finally settled in Bombay among the Parsee com- 
munity." In 1345/1926 he gave a vivid description of their cultural life in a well- 
documented book, He soon felt at home there and published a divdn — consisting 
mainly of patriotic poems in classical style — entitled Pardndukht-ndma, with appended 
English translations.” 

It was from distinctly patriotic motives that the short-lived poet ‘Ishqi also paid 
homage in verse to Zoroastrianism. The romantic love he bore towards his native 
land was the cause of constant modification in his convictions, and this finally cost 
him his life. Muhammad Ridà, whose nom de plume was ‘Ishqi, was born in Hama- 
dan in 1312/1894 and was descended from the family of Sayyid Abu'l-Qàsim Kur- 
distant. He studied Arabic and French and for a time even worked as a commercial 
interpreter in Hamadan – but he was soon swept into the stormy course of events. 
His opposition to the intervention of the Great Powers during the First World War 
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forced him into the circle of the most radical nationalists. During 1334/1915 he fought 
in the Nationalist Home Army (p. 393), after the defeat of which by the British 
he emigrated to Istanbul. After the end of the First World War, he returned to Persia 
and once more entered politics on the Nationalist side. As an outspoken opponent of 
the Anglo-Persian agreement of 1338/1919, he was even imprisoned for a short time. 
It was during this period that the vehement poems appeared in which he poured out 
his disgust at the representatives of the Qajar government. During the troubled 
post-war period he tended towards the views of Diya'wd-din (p. 358) and sup- 
ported the review Qarn-i bistum, For some time he edited the radical paper Shafaq-i 
surkh, “Red Sky’, and wrote essays with revolutionary titles, which however contained 
no very lucid ideas. He launched bitter satires against the members of the ‘third 
majlis’ and particularly the poet Bahar (pp. 373-4) whom, as a former revolution- 
агу, he reproached for having accepted a seat in the majlis.” At the time when the 
democratic supporters of Ridé-Khan believed that his revolt (see above) would lead 
to the establishment of a republic, ‘Ishqi also wrote poems expressing his enthusiasm 
for the latter. When however it became clear that Ridà-Khàn had other aims in view, 
the poet went to the opposite extreme and in July 1342/1924 expressed his opposition 
to Ridà-Khàn by publishing caricatures of the latter and a satire written from the 
point of view of a devoted supporter of the Qajar dynasty. The publication of the 
paper was immediately suspended and the poet treacherously assassinated several days 
later. His funeral turned into a royalist manifestation encouraged by the Qajar court. 

‘Ishqi’s work was collected and published in a дуди; the first edition appeared at 
the end of the 1920's and another in 1324 sh. under the redaction of ‘Ali Akbar 
Sulaymi. Machalski™, in his detailed analysis of “IshqPs poetry, draws particular 
attention to those of his poems which, on account of the novelty of their thought and 
form (highly ingenious variations in the strophic form of the musammat, new rhymes, 
experiments with syllabic verse, etc.), can be considered significant for the moulding 
of the new style. Among these are the Kafan-i siyah, "The Black Shroud’, a phantasy 
among the ruins of Ctesiphon, with an emphatic call to the fight against the veiling 
of women; the poem /deál ‘The Ideal’, the story of a father who loses his three chil- 
dren in tragic fashion and now hopes for a ‘Leninist’ revolution to bring about an im- 
provement in the terrible political and social conditions that were largely respon- 
sible for his misfortune; the tender early work Nauriiz-ndma, *New Year Book’; and 
several political satires. “Ishqi’s works include a play, which served as libretto for the 
first Persian opera, called Rastakhiz-i-saldtin-i Irán, ‘The Rise of the Sultans of Iran’. 
(The poet himself took part in the performance.) It is full of patriotic pathos and the 
final scene introduces the Prophet Zoroaster. The play is still performed. 

During his short life “Ishq! wrote more than 5000 couplets. Мапу were written 
around topical events and disappeared with their subject-matter. Yet among his 
lyric poems — and particularly in his nature lyrics — are to be found some of the 
finest examples that we possess in the new Persian style. 
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The most important poetess of this time, Parvin I‘tisami, belonged in years to the 
younger generation, and her work is entirely untouched, even at the beginning, by 
the revolution. Daughter of the journalist and poet Yusuf I'tigàmu'l-mulk (p. 
382), Parvin was born in 1328/1910 and received a modern education at the American 
girls’ college in Tehran as well as a classical training, above all in Persian and Arabic 
poetry, at home from her father. Her first poems, doubtless written under her father's 
guidance, appeared in the second volume of I‘tisimu’l-mulk’s review Bahár. Ex- 
amples of her work are also to be found in modern anthologies.?5 Parvin's diván 
was published in Tehran in 1344 sh. and shows clearly that the poetess stood aloof 
from the theoretical controversies of her time and from the then disputed forms. 
She composed according to the rules of classical poetry — albeit in simple language — 
often consciously imitating the ‘Art of the Ancients'.?9 Just as did classical authors, 
she enjoyed using philosophical and moralising themes with pointed reference 
to contemporary events. Unfortunately, however, she hardly grazed the surface 
of the really urgent problems, even in the poems on social themes. She chose her 
subject-matter from the lives of the pauperised members of the lower classes, and had. 
sympathy for their misery and suffering. She did not, however, attempt to find a 
solution or to penetrate more deeply into the social context, but lapsed into sen- 
timental and affected melancholy. 

The novelty of the themes treated by Parvin is, however, undisputed”, and one 
might venture to suggest that, had she lived longer, she would have attained a greater 
depth of philosophy and feeling in her work than was evident when she died at the 
age of 30, in 1320 sh. 

Mirzà Muhammad Farrukhi of Yazd (b. 1306/1889), poet-journalist, was the anti- 
pode of *Ishqi as regards consistency of views. From the beginning of the revolution- 
ary struggles he had stood on the left wing of the Democrat-Socialists. He began 
writing poetry when still at school. At the age of fifteen he recited a revolutionary and 
patriotic musammat of his own composition at a New Year's celebration of the Demo- 

-cratic Party in Yazd; he was arrested, imprisoned and his mouth sewn up as a punish- 

ment.?9 After some time he managed to escape from prison and in 1910 reached 
Tehran where he worked with other patriotic poets on revolutionary papers. His 
views acquired an increasingly strong bias towards socialism; of this he made no 
secret even during the First World War when it was particularly dangerous, and he 
welcomed the October Revolution with enthusiastic verses.?? As a result he awakened 
the suspicion and displeasure of official circles, which was apparent later in the con- 
tinual persecution and ultimate confiscation of the newspaper Tüfan, which he edited 
from 1921. 

Farrukhi remained an enthusiastic supporter of socialist views even as a member 
of the majlis, in 1930-31, indeed so openly that, because of the disfavour of govern- 
ment circles, he was obliged to emigrate to Berlin. Not even then did he give up his 
work as a poet and journalist, and immediately joined the editorial board of the news- 
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paper Paykár, ‘The Struggle’, which came out there. After some time he was given 
official permission to return to Tehran, but shortly afterwards he was accused of 
insulting the ruling house and sentenced to imprisonment. He died in the prison hospi- 
tal in 1939. | 

“In my heart there was no other passion than the longing for the freedom of 
Iran" — this confession might serve as the most fitting motto for his lifework. A 
fearless fighter for social justice and freedom, in his verses he never ceased to rouse 
the nation to fight against all the forces that held the people in subjection; at the 
same time he proclaimed his conviction that Iran had the strength to free herself 
without any foreign aid.?? In respect of poetic form, Farrukhi – as the title of his 
diván also indicates — was an upholder of classical poetry, which, considering Iranian 
conservatism in these matters, is undoubtedly one of the reasons why his poems are 
still so assiduously read.?! 

The I'tisàmu'I-mulk review, Bahár, published the verses of Rashid Yasimi (b. 1314/ 
1896 in Kirmanshah), literary historian — in the view of native critics one of the best ~ 
and well known for his monographs on Ibn-i Yamin, Salman of Sava, and many smal- 
ler literary studies. From his pen comes the translation of Browne's Literary History 
of Persia, ту, as well as of a number of works from world literature, such as Bourget's 
Disciple, Goethe's Die Leiden des jungen Werthers, and many Persian versions 
of French poetry. Yasimi was among the youngest founders of the first modernist 
literary circle, 'Jarga-i danishvari’ (р. 373), yet he was never a radical modernist. 
His reflective lyrics, the best part of his poetry, remain within the limits of the classical 
canon. 

“A great master of the word", is Chaykin's?? designation for the poet Badi‘wz- 
zaman Bushrüya'i (now Furüzanfar), who is a typical exponent of the trend to write 
about topical matters (Iran Yesterday and Today, Praise of Railways, etc.) in classical 
form. By profession this poet is a historian of literature, and occupies a chair in the 
Literary Faculty at Tehran University. Here he lectures on Persian literature and is 
first and foremost an authority on mystical poetry. 

A poet who was persecuted at times for his verses and whose critical orientation 
was determined by the conscious socialism of his political views, was Mirza Yahya- 
Khan Rayhàn. At the opposite pole in respect of his opinions was the pan-Islamist 
Ahmad-Khàn Bahmanyar, who used the takhallus Dihqan, and was also a professor 
at the University of Tehran. In addition he made a study of folk-art (p. 381). A 
disciple of the poet Iraj Mirzà was the jurist Sayyid Sadiq-Khan. Couched in modern 
untraditional style and in European forms are the verses of Mirza Lutf ‘Ali-Khan 
Süratgar and Mirza *Abdu'l-Qàásim-Khàn I‘tisam-zida Niyázi, editor of the bi- 
lingual Tehran daily Sitára-i Irán, ‘Star of Iran’. Vice-President of the majlis and for 
а time Chairman of the literary society ‘Anjuman-i adabi’ (p. 382), M. Hashim- 
Mirza Shaykhu'r-ra'is is known for his didactic verses which are well spiced with 
humour. A composer of good ghazals is the woman miniature-painter Jannat. 
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From this handful of names, which could easily be multiplied a number of times, 
as Ishaque’s and other anthologies confirm, the truth of what was pointed out above 
can be seen. Among the Persian intelligentsia which belonged to a wide variety of social 
groups and occupations, it was still a matter of honour to cultivate the art of poetry. 
This extensive amateurism, which naturally was mainly imitative and conservative in 
character, helped to create a milieu that was almost positively hostile to attempts to 
introduce modern expression.** To this too must be attributed the fact that no few 
Persian literary works — the foundation stones of the new style — achieved recognition 
abroad sooner than at home, and that modern poetry has made much slower head- 
way than might be expected in a nation with such a rare poetical genius as has the 
Persian. 


C. PERSIAN PROSE AND THE RISE OF 
THE MODERN SHORT STORY 


A literary event of the 1920's that was to be of historical importance for the develop- 
ment of the new prose was the publication of a slim book of short stories (novella) 
under the title Yaki bid-yaki nabüd. The work appeared in 1340/1921—22, the pub- 
lishers being Käva, Berlin, and the author the young historian Muhammad ‘Ali 
Jamál-zàda. When the stories first reached Iran they were very unfavourably re- 
ceived; nor were condemnatory demonstrations lacking against the writer who had 
dared so to criticise his compatriots, and in some places the book was actually publicly 
burned.35 All of this only serves as proof that the stories of Jamal-zida were, in their 
way, a literary revolution. The further development of prose and the role of the short 
story in it confirmed such a view. 

Sayyid Muhammad ‘Ali Jamāl-zāda was born in Isfahan as the son of Sayyid 
Muhammad Isfahani, the well-known public speaker and journalist of the period of 
the Revolution and one of the tragic victims of patriotic aspirations.** Jamal-zada’s 
education was predominantly European in character: the French lycée in Beirut, law 
studies in Lausanne and then in Dijon, After the First World War he lived in Berlin 
for some time and collaborated with members of the Persian progressive intelligentsia 
on the staff of the periodical Kava. There his first stories were published, as well as 
several scientific works dealing with history and sociology. 

With the six stories of his first book®’, Jamál-záda laid the foundations of Persian 
satirical prose. The stories reveal a remarkably fresh approach and a fearless mili- 
tancy, and from the formal point of view a true mastery of poetical hyperbole. As a 
trained historian and sociologist the author saw things and relations in their wider 
implications — thus not only corrupt politicians, shameless career-hunters, a hypo- 
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critical priesthood, but also the social system and the social conditions which allowed 
such people to exist. But his erudition never weighs down the wings of his poetical 
flight. And even though in the author’s philosophical attitude and especially in his 
rare humour, there is still perceptible a gleam of Sa‘di’s humanism, his means of 
expression, his style and diction are consistently modern. They are brought into 
closer conformity with the spoken language and often enlivened with expressive 
vulgarisms.** Of fundamental importance, too, was the Introduction with which the 
author prefaced the stories. In it he treats of the role of prose in literature. The 
article designates prose as the most democratic of the literary genres and stresses, 
in addition to its artistic significance, its important function as a medium of instruc- 
tion and enlightenment. Hereby Jamäl-zāda took his place among the foremost pio- 
neers of modern literary views in opposition to the conservatives, who declined to 
recognise prose as an art at all. 

The artist continued his literary activities as a writer of short stories (seven stories 
were published in 1321 sh. under the title ‘Ama Husayn ‘Ali, and many more are 
scattered about in various periodicals), but his novels constitute the main and most 
voluminous part of his oeuvre. These comprise the satire Ратг/-тајапіп, ‘The Mad- 
house’, from the year 1320, along with Qissa-i qissa-hà, ‘The Story of Stories’; then 
a fantasy abounding in wit and originality, Sahrd-i mahshar, “Тһе Plateau of the 
Last Judgement’, in which the writer's young Iranian biographer M. Vasighi discerns 
his subject's basic philosophical attitude, namely the demand for absolute freedom of 
the individual ~ almost reminiscent of Isma‘ili radicalism.?? The sad end of human 
cunning and greed is the theme of Rdah-i db-ndma, ‘Story of the Water-Channel’, in a 
story with the inhabitants of a little street in Tehran as its actors. Among the best of 
Jamal-záda's novels is Qultashan-i divin, ‘Custodian of the Divan’, where, against 
the background of an excellently drawn Tehran of the first two decades of the cen- 
tury, he unfolds the story of a career-hunter, whom society rewards for all his swindles 
and trickery with success and general esteem.*° Jamal-záda's social criticism gives 
way to reminiscences of his youth in the last of his novels, Sar u tah-i yak karbas уй 
Isfahdn-nama, ‘Beginning and End of a Web or Book of Isfahan’, where he returns 
to the countryside setting where he spent his childhood. 

Of the first importance for Iranian modern prose are also Jamàl-záda's transla- 
tions from French, English and German (Bernardin de St. Pierre, Daudet, his special 
favourite Anatole France, then Wilde, Schiller and others). Significant work, too, 
for the raising of the cultural level of the nation — an aim which this outstanding 
artist never ceased to follow — are Jamal-zada's historical, socio-political and eco- 
nomic works, beginning with his Mazdak (Kava, 1920) and ending with his ‘Survey 
of the Social and Economic Situation in Iran’ (Revue Internationale du Travail, 
1949-51). 

From the "twenties onwards, following Jamàal-zàda's example, Persian writers began 
to introduce social criticism into their novels, but so far none can equal him in the 
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penetration and non-sentimentality of his view of life. A favourite theme among 
these authors, brought up with a knowledge of western views of society, was the 
problem of the Persian woman and her social status, practically still untouched by 
modern emancipation. For the artistic treatment of these themes many of the novelists 
found their most congenial models in the sentimental, moralising French authors of 
the 19th century, foremost among whom was Dumas Fils. 

The first work of this type appeared under the title Tihrdn-i makhif, ‘Dreadful 
Tehran’. It was published in the paper Sitdra-i Irdn in 1341/1922 and in book-form in 
1343. The author was the young poet Murtada Mushfiq K4zimi, a collaborator on 
the Berlin papers Zrán-shahr and Farangistán (р. 383). He later joined the Tehran 
Tran-i јауйп, in which he published mainly translations from the French. This greatly 
influenced his style of writing. The novel attempted to describe in realistic fashion 
the unhappy situation of Persian women, the rottenness of society and the social 
circumstances which forced women to descend to the very lowest of social levels 
— the brothel. From conversations with prostitutes the reader becomes acquainted 
with the life-stories of a number of these women, and the devious ways that have 
led to their fall. The main theme of the story is the unhappy love of the young hero 
Farrukh and his mistress Mihin and the adventures in which they become involved. 
Indeed the romantic story of Farrukh often recalls whole passages of Dumas' Count 
of Monte Christo. From an artistic viewpoint the novel is of slight significance. How- 
ever, thanks to its vivid narrative style and its attractive theme, the book met with 
extraordinary success among a wide audience and ran to several editions. Its par- 
ticular importance lies in the fact that in this form it drew the attention of contem- 
porary Iranian society to the pressing need for finding a solution to the problem of 
women. 

‘Abbas Khalili, a journalist who was born in Irak, tackled similar problems in his 
novels Rüzgár-i siyah, ‘Black Destiny’, which appeared in 1925, Asrár-i shab, 
‘Secret of the Night’, Intigam, ‘Revenge’, and Insdn, ‘Man’. In the story of Rüzgár-i 
siyah, the author, tired of city pleasures, is living in the country and meets a young 
woman. She turns out to be a prostitute who is there to be cured of tuberculosis. The 
two young people get to know each other and out of friendship the author looks 
after her, but her condition becomes steadily worse. At last she feels that she is dying. 
and decides to tell her new friend the chain of events that led her to the brothel. 
Her life-story is the real nucleus of the work, and its close resemblance to Dumas 
Fils’ La Dame aux Camélias is immediately obvious. In Intigàm Khalili likewise 
describes an unhappy woman who tells her son of her sad fate. Khalili too is con- 
cerned to describe a social milieu which, until then, was hardly known in Persian 
literature. The adventurous intrigues which he describes also reveal a certain depend- 
ence on his model Dumas. The flow of the narrative is held up by long sentimen- 
tal passages interspersed with affected rhetorical exclamations. Characteristic of 
Kahlili is his negative attitude to the situation in the country in which the tragic 
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position of women is but one of an infinite number of evils and injustices. The poet 
frequently denounces this situation, but in his hopeless pessimism he sees no solution 
that can bring relief. | 

The popular prose-writer of the upper classes, the intellectual М. Hijazi, deals with 
the problem of women from a slightly different point of view (pp. 409-10). Half-way 
through the "thirties Muhammad Mas'üd Dihàti appeared with trenchant criticism 
of social conditions from the philosophical standpoint of an avowed pessimist. His 
first works, Tafrihat-i shab, ‘Entertainments of the Night’ and Ashraf-i makhlügát, 
“Тһе Most Sublime of Creations’, to a certain extent follow a new track and will 
therefore be dealt with more thoroughly in a following chapter (pp. 408-9). 

Subjects taken from Persian history have always been popular with prose-writers. 
Apart from artistic aims, they serve the patriotic purpose of firing the national pride 
by recalling the country’s glorious past. 

Among the best works of this kind are the historical novels of Hasan-Khàn Nus- 
ratu'l-vizára Badi', which clearly show that the Persian novel is gradually throwing 
off European influence and starting to fashion its own forms. Badi* wrote two novels: 
Dástán-i Базїйп уд Sargudhasht-i Kürüsh ‘An old Legend or The History of Cyrus’, 
and Shamswd-din u Kumar. The former appeared in Tehran in 1340/1921. The story 
takes place, as do the earlier novels of Shaykh Müsà (pp. 371-2), at the time of the 
Achaemenids. Unlike the latter, who displayed his knowledge of European historians 
by introducing passages from their works into the plots of his own novels, Badi* 
studied Western European sources solely to gain a thorough knowledge of the facts. 
This proved useful to his work. His picture of the time has considerable plasticity 
and he seldom introduces anachronisms. The plot is associated with native tradition 
through the lovers Bizhan and Manizha, well-known from Firdausi’s Shah-ndma. The 
novels ends, as does Shaykh Miisa’s, with the conquest of Babylon. There can hardly 
be any question of mutual influence. The similarity lies rather in the endeavour at that 
time to arouse patriotic feeling by spreading a knowledge of Persia's past. Apart 
from this tendency, the two works have little in common. Badi?s work does not pos- 
sess the sensational adventurousness by which Shaykh Misa shows his dependence 
on Dumas. His novel is well constructed and for the first time the personages are 
distinguished by their way of speech. Nor is his characterisation limited to a description 
of the outward appearance of his heroes. The author attempts to demonstrate the cor- 
rect principles of government in the person of Cyrus, whom he depicts as an ideal 
ruler, as regards both his personal qualities and his social and economic opinions. 
Cyrus is taught the sound basic principles of administration by his father; he is urged 
to encourage his subjects to cultivate handicrafts, but not to oppose free trading and 
to ensure that imports do not exceed exports, etc. 

A curious work, which openly rejects all European influences (although the author 
cannot completely evade them in prose; the vocabulary too, particularly in its mili- 
tary terminology, contains many europeanisms) is ‘Ali Asghar Sharif's Khün-bahá-i 
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Tran, ‘The Blood Feud of Iran’, published in Tehran in 1345/1926. The story takes 
place in the recent past, during the First World War. It describes the occupation of 
the country, the founding of the Home Army, the desperate battles and the complete 
political breakdown. The central figures are two young patriots, the lovers Iraj and 
Mihrangiz, besides whom there is a group of well-drawn subsidiary characters. Less 
successfu] are the last chapters of the novel, in which we find passages quoted ver- 
batim from Persian and foreign journals and diplomatic documents, so that the 
thread of the story is lost. Sharif also wrote another successful novel, Maktab-i ishq, 
"The School for Love’. He is a deeply pious Shi‘ite Moslem and this, together with 
strong conservatism and a rejection of everything European, permeates his whole 
work. His opposition to the radical europeanisation of the country is in fact ex- 
plained by this attitude. 

The literary output of Rahim-zàda Safavi betrays the scholarly accuracy of a 
philologist and historian. He intended to relate the whole history of his country in 
novels but to date has only completed a small part of it. From his book Ddstan-i 
Shahrbánü, ‘The Legend of Shahrbànü' (the second edition appeared in Tehran in 
1948-9; the subject was taken from the period of the collapse of the Sasanian king- 
dom) it is possible to trace the development of the novel at that time, for this one 
was written ten years after San'ati-zàda (p. 370) had handled the same theme, 
Above all it is based on a reliable knowledge of historical facts, from the social struc- 
ture and the position of women in contemporary society to architecture and popular 
customs and habits. This knowledge is passed on to the reader not by copious refer- 
ences to historical works and documents, as was frequently the case in some previous 
novels, but by detailed and faithful descriptions of the background to the plot. 
The characters show individuality and their manner of speech is appropriate to their 
social rank. Only the psychological development of the heroes and the motivation of 
their actions still remain weak. The style of the novel is straightforward and simple. 
In contrast to San'ati-zàda, the optimistic ending of the work is particularly effective. 
The beautiful Sasanian daughter, Shahrbanü, the heroine of the novel, marries . 
*Ali's son Husayn. In this way, on the ruins of the disintegrated Middle Iranian king- 
dom, the illustrious past is joined to the promise of the future.*® Well versed as he is 
in history, the author recognises the power of survival of Persian culture, which in 
the long run has always proved superior to all invaders of Iran. 

Also during the 'thirties there appeared two novels by the poet Haydar ‘Ali Катай. 
He was a manual worker and illiterate up to the age of 23. Having taught himself to 
read and write, he soon began to compose poems, which were considered very promis- 
ing. At the end of the 19th century he went to Tehran, where he devoted himself 
mainly to business, and started a teahouse that became the meeting place for 
Tehran's literary and journalistic circles. As a member of the democratic wing, he 
took part in the political life of his time. 

Kamaáli's дуди was published in Istanbul in 1922. It cannot, however, be ТРИ 
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among the most outstanding literary works because the author wrote too easily and 
too fast and imitated the most diverse styles and patterns. Yet Kamali was the 
author of several successful historical novels and must be counted among the inno- 
vators. His first novel, Mazdlim-i Turkán-Khátün, ‘Tyranny of Turkan-Khatun’, 
bears the name of the famous Queen-Regent at the time of the Mongol invasion of 
Iran; it appeared in Tehran in 1348/1929-30. A fine style and an exciting plot, which is 
dramatically well constructed without deteriorating into sensationalism, together 
with well-drawn characters, are merits of the first as well as of the second of the poet’s 
works. The second novel appeared two years after the first, also in Tehran. Its title 
Lazika, ‘Colchis’, indicates that the story is placed at the time of the struggles be- 
tween the Sasanians and the Romans in the former province of Colchis on the shores 
of the Black Sea. The historical side is true to fact, while a completely new feature in 
the construction is formed by the main plot in which, contrary to custom, not the 
sovereign’s court and its members, but the patriotic gentry is placed in the fore- 
ground.” This concept is entirely in keeping with the new militant patriotism, which 
also constitutes the underlying idea of the work. The fact, too, that the border-line 
between patriotism and chauvinism is often not drawn with any precision is a reflec- 
tion of the contemporary ideological situation. 

Another good prose writer of this epoch is Zaynu’l-‘Abidin Mu'taman, with his 
historical novel Ashydna-i *Ugáb, ‘Eagle’s Nest. This work was written between 
I352-8/1933-9 and describes the rivalry between the Saljuq vizier Nizamu’l-mulk 
and the. chief of the Assassins, Hasan Sabbah. In ideological respects, the author is 
on the side of the oppressed and proclaims the necessity of freeing the enslaved classes 
in human society. For the first time in the history of the Persian historical novel, 
Mu'taman was not satisfied with describing court circles — which until then had been 
depicted with idealistic patriotic pathos — but placed them within the framework of 
the whole social set-up.*? 

A literary experiment of quite unique character is the novel “Ishq u adab, “Love and 
Literature’, in which the president of the Literary Society in Hamadan, Mirza ‘Ali 
Mubammad-K hàn Агай, madean attempt at a biography of the poet Firdausi in the 
form of a novel. It appeared in Tehran in 1353/1934 (ten years later the same material 
was used by H. Mirza Salür in his novel Juft-i pak). 

During this interesting experimental period works also occur which show no trace 
of artistic ‘research’. The two novels of Yahyà Qarib, Ya'qüb-i Layth (1936) and 
Khün-i Siyávush (1937), make the impression that their autbor has slept through al- 
most twenty years of development. We can discern a palpable ignorance of facts and 
numerous anachronisms, the characters are either blameless or thoroughly vicious. 
Yet they contain a strange experiment: the author interweaves a number of verses, 
partly quotations from the Sháh-náma, partly his own.” It is an experiment which not 
only upsets the development of the plot but which, in view of the situation of Persian 
prose at the time, has the effect of an almost hybrid anachronism. Another work, the 
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novel ‘Ariis-i Madi, “The Bride of the Medes’ (Tehran 1349/1930) by the Persian 
translator of Sienkiewicz’ Quo Vadis?, ‘Abbas Aryan Pür-i Kashani, is patently 
inferior in quality in view of its lack both of artistic mastery and historical accuracy, 
its style and its language. The main development in Persian belles-lettres tends more 
and more towards the shorter forms, tales and short stories; the future will show 
whether this has any connection with the general inclination towards shorter forms in 
world literature or whether it is a purely Persian phenomenon. The short story is also 
the best literary mirror of contemporary events, with the problems and uncertainties 
to which they give rise. After the successful début of Jamāl-zāda, there appeared 
during the "thirties S. Hidayat (pp. 410-2), with his fantastic and introspective 
tales, B. ‘Alavi, whose tragic, shipwrecked lives are seen from a Freudian psycho- 
analytical viewpoint (pp. 414—5); later S. Chübak (p. 415), and others, who even in 
their first works follow the new trends in Persian prose. 
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41. For a more comprehensive review of the work, see B. ‘Alavi, in OLZ,54 (1959), 52 et seq.; Komis- 
sarov, SV, 3 (1958), sees in Jamàl-zàáda a certain bias towards naturalism. 
42. Further see Chaykin, Ocherk, 154 et seq. 

43. A. A. Khudadada is the author of a work of the same name; he described the wretched life i in 
the Iranian countryside. 
44. Further see Bertel's, Ocherk, 149 et seq; Chaykin, Ocherk, 128 et seq. 
45. Machalski, Historyczna powieść, 54. 
46. Machalski, Historyczna powieść, 72 et seq. 
47. Machalski, Historyczna powieść, 70 et seq. 
48. Zaynu’l-‘Abidin is also а good theorist in his work Shi va adab-i farsi; cf. Machalski, Folia 
Orientalia, 1 (1959), 154 et seq. and 3 (1962), 335 et seq. 
49. Machalski, Historyczna powieść, 127 et seq. 
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IV. THE MAIN LITERARY TRENDS 
AFTER 1941 


In the middle of the Second World War, in the autumn of 1941, Rida Shah Pahlavi 
was obliged to abdicate in favour of his son, Muhammad Rida (p. 359). Immediately 
after this the territory of Iran was occupied by British and Soviet armed forces; the 
occupation, however, had a very different character from that of the First World War, 
so that in cultural life too democratic tendencies soon began to make themselves felt. 
New world-orientated branches of science were cultivated; the number of translations 
from western literature increased; Persian literary production broadened its horizons 
and obtained greater opportunities for publication, thanks to the better organisation 
of the publishing trade; and later, when all literary output was systematically docu- 
mented, the situation was ripe for the appearance of the synoptical surveys and literary 
evaluations that now flowed from the pens of those engaged in the study of literature. 
The numerous reviews and periodicals were not confined solely to the literary field; 
the specific problems of every domain of cultural activity, even the youngest — cine- 
matography, for instance — were catered for in special magazines. 

The efforts aiming at a general modernisation of the language, which already with 
the founding of the Farhangistan-i Irán in 1935 acquired an official character, 
were extended more and more to the domain of a scientific language. The reviews of 
the literary faculties of the universities (e.g. those of Tehran, Tabriz and others, p. 402) 
reflect this activity in articles by the foremost literary historians and in good trans- 
lations of foreign scientific studies (following the initiator, ‘A. Furüghi!, the most 
notable names associated with these trends are M. Qazvini, Q. Ghani, Badi‘w’z-zaman, 
P. N. Khànlari, R. Yàsimi, S. Nafisi and others). And even in articles not directly 
connected with literary research, where linguistic considerations came naturally less 
. to the foreground, a distinct advance is to be observed in the direction of simplification 
and clarity of expression. 

An event of great importance for Iranian literary production and its representatives, 
from the artistic point of view as well as from a purely practical standpoint, was the 
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First Congress of Iranian Writers held in 1946, The publication reporting its sessions? 
gives a good survey of modern literature up to the 1940’s, and from the Congress reso- 
lutions it is clear that the artists who adopted them had as their aim above all the 
dissemination of the ideas of enlightened humanism and peaceful co-operation. 

Translation from foreign literatures began to extend its range; in the early phase of 
this activity, directed at that time by Dàru'l-funün (p. 322), the chief emphasis was 
laid on its educative function. Now many other considerations became operative — 
aesthetic, social, political and commercial — in determining the choice; a conscious 
endeavour to supplement the home book market with the important works of world 
literature was not, however, as yet evident. On the contrary, first place as regards 
number was occupied in the field of translated fiction by detective and crime novels 
(dástán-i pülisi va jinaà'i) which, from the time more accurate data relating to book 
production became available, comprise more than half (about бо %) of all translations.? 
Of the more serious works, the first place is occupied by French literature, followed by 
English and American, Russian, German and, only occasionally, others (e.g. Karel 
Capek, Julius Futik from Czech and H. Sienkiewicz from Polish literature). Here too 
selection was more a matter of chance than of a guided cultural policy (Rolland's 
Jean-Christophe, the exotic novels of Claude Farrére, Hemingway and Longfellow, 
F. Sagan, Pasternak's Doktor Zhivago and Gogol's Taras Bulba, are all to be found 
side by side), and if we consider that in the world production of books Iran is near the 
bottom of the list*, it is evident how much still remains to be done in this field. A 
similar situation exists in regard to the artistic fidelity of the translations, which show 
a very uneven level. Considerably better, both in respect of choice and of the quality of 
translation, are those which appear in literary periodicals.5 

A bias towards stories of adventure of a lighter genre also continues to be a feature 
of original writing. Many novels show a strong predilection for exciting plots, often 
regardless of the bounds of possibility, sickly sentimental stories from the lives of 
prostitutes, illicit loves, illegitimate children, murders and suicides – not seldom under 
the serious title of an historical or social novel (p. 406). Nevertheless, there are also 
works which show a real advance, both in their wider thematic range and in their 
artistic value. 

New themes derive mainly from a marked effort to comprehend contemporary social 
reality in all its complexity, in attempts to elucidate various social problems arising out 
of changes in the social and economic structure of the country: modern woman and 
her status in life and society; the clash between traditional ways of thought and life 
and those of western civilisation, which permeates every page; the problems of youth 
and its upbringing; changes in the life of the Iranian countryside; the condition of the 
lowest social classes, etc." In the treatment of historical themes a new light is shed upon 
certain periods and certain personalities in Iranian history, even the most recent. 

The manner in which these themes are approached and artistically worked out natu- 
rally depends very much on the author's view of the world and, inseparable from his 
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philosophical attitude, also on his conception of the writer’s role in national life. In 
the period of the Constitution the image of the writer-awakener, the teacher of the 
nation became deeply impressed in the general consciousness. This conception of the 
writer’s role often comes out very clearly in contemporary prose. It appears in 
novels and short stories with historical themes (sometimes in the somewhat strained 
seeking after analogies between situations in the nation’s past and the present) and still 
more markedly in prose with social and socially critical themes. A preacher’s moralising 
is sometimes coloured with a superficial sentimentality, which the average western 
reader would look upon as an artistic shortcoming, whereas the Persian critic sees it 
with quite different eyes: not only does he completely identify himself with the writer’s 
educational role, but he is in this respect often unconsciously influenced by the dis- 
tinguished tradition of native didactic poetry. These tendencies do not, however, affect 
all modern prose. In it we find - though in much smaller measure — a stream more or 
less opposed to the first, and linking up to a certain extent with Western European 
literary-philosophical thought: in the works representing this trend the central theme 
is modern man, his individual experience, feelings and mental world, his confrontation 
with his fellow-beings, the world around him, the fact of death. These problems con- 
form in the main with modern existentialistic thought, correspond to some extent with 
the native tradition of Süfi poetry and have reached the highest degree of artistic 
mastery in the works of S. Hidàyat (р. 410). 

Persian prose-writers produce novels, short stories, reports, etc. The medium of the 
main line of artistic development in prose would seem to be the shorter prose 
forms. In the novel a firm structure, a logically worked-out development in the course 
of the plot, and other requirements of the genre as a literary form, are so far the 
weaker side of modern prose. Similarly, as regards language the short story is more 
enterprising and inventive than the novel. Its literary language shows a greater ap- 
proximation to the spoken language, and it enriches its vocabulary from the fund of 
old, forgotten words, for centuries supplanted by Arabic expressions, and then, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Jamàl-zàda's innovation, by the use of folk turns of phrase and 
of expressions taken over from dialect and slang. Differentiation of character, social 
or occupational status by means of linguistic elements in the dialogue, which at the 
beginnings of modern prose was something quite unprecedented, later becomes a 
matter of course in good prose-writing. 

If, in accordance with Professor Khanlari, we have designated the period of modern 
Persian literature ‘an Age of Prose’, that is not to say that the Persians have by any 
means lost their innate love of poetry. Despite all the seeking after new forms and all 
the experimentation of the literati, there is still alive in all classes of the nation a 
knowledge of classical poetry and the tendency to compose poems in the traditional 
forms. With this fact is connected a remarkable Iranian peculiarity: in anthologies of 
poetry, even today, there still appear the names of contemporary scholars and scien- 
tists, university professors, statesmen, lawyers and doctors, who contribute as poets to 
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the literary life of their country. The curious fact, too, that this culturally very admir- 
able trait may and does operate as a brake on every effort at revolutionary changes in 
the art of poetry has been pointed out above (p. 389); and so modern poetry is still in 
a much more difficult situation than prose, which is not bound by any such universally 
recognised tradition.? This also explains why it is that almost fifty years after the ap- 
pearance of the first theoretically founded programmes and manifestos, announcing 
the discarding of the classical canon (p. 378 et seq.), much verse is still written (and 
assiduously read) in the old style. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these circumstances, which unfortunately also prevailed in 
the domain of literary criticism, the stream of modern poetry has grown in breadth and 
strength. This was natural if only because changing life itself, in face of all conservative 
opposition, called for modern poetical expression. For lack of a better term we have 
called this modernity Persian romanticism, because in a number of basic points its 
programme is in agreement with European romanticism: such are a manifest turning 
away from the objective intellectual poetry of classicism and its abstract rational ideal 
of beauty, and protest against the formalistic view of poetry as expressed by Ibn 
Khaldün, who declared that the art of writing poetry is concerned only with words 
and not with thoughts; a passionate striving to seize the reality of life and nature; a 
love for folk-art, music, poetry; finally, the search for individual expression of the 
feelings and emotions of one's inner life. A deeper analysis of certain of the charac- 
teristic traits of modern Persian poetry in this sense would perhaps help to explain 
why its exponents, when they seek their models in European poetry, incline more 
towards the romantic poets (Hugo, Vigny, Lamartine, Musset, and others) than to 
those representing the more objective and formalistic trends of a later time. 

As in prose, we find among representatives of the modern stream in Persian poetry 
several who follow the course taken by left-wing literature of the present day, the 
course of socialist realism, with stress on its basic component: the creation for the 
reader of a human and social ideal. But since here the educative and enlightening role 
that is the characteristic feature of this poetry is often combined with the Iranian 
love of didactic verse, the cumulative effect is unfortunately closer to rhymed advertise- 
ment with a copy-book tendentiousness than to true poetry. | 

In studies on modern Persian literature, of which there are still too few, we come 
across attempts at a classification of the trends in contemporary poetry. The first to 
do so was the Indian literary historian, M. Ishaque, in his monograph on the 1930's, 
in which from the point of view of content and form he divided the poets into three 
main groups: those writing verses classical in form and content; those preserving the 
old form, but filling it with topical themes; and lastly those who, both as regards 
subject-matter and form, аге non-traditional.!? Similarly, ‘A. A. Hikmat, in the publi- 
cation issued on the occasion of the First Congress of Iranian Writers, deals with this 
question and supplements Ishaque’s classification with a more detailed division ac- 
cording to subject-matter.!! More recently, M. Tabataba’i bases his first two groups 
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on considerations of style (form), while in determining others he applies the criteria of 
content (theme).1 In the present article an endeavour has been made to find a philo- 
sophical basis for contemporary poetical trends, for we believe that in such a basis are 
implicit the different points of departure from which these trends start out to shape 
reality in their verse; the three main streams from which they derive are discussed more 
fully in the chapter on poetry. 


A. IMPORTANT LITERARY AND CULTURAL PERIODICALS 
OF RECENT YEARS 


Even though after Rida Shah’s abdication the daily press quickly expanded and nu- 
merically feli little short of the peak reached during the period of the Constitution, it 
no longer possessed the national revivalist character as far as collaboration with con- 
temporary poets was concerned, nor was it any longer the poetical chronicle of the 
time, as it had been then. Literature had other interests and stimuli besides political 
ideas and events and we learn of its life from special periodicals and from literary and 
art reviews. 

Continuingalongthelinesofa well-founded tradition, which conscientiously guarded 
the classical heritage and barred all exaggerated modernist eccentricities, the review 
Armaghán, after the death of its founder, the literary scholar and poet, Vahid Dastgirdi 
(d. 1942), preserved its character under the editorship of Vahid’s son, Nasim. The 
occasionally over-conservative character of the periodical is counterbalanced by sever- 
al studies on classical poetry, based on new literary-historical finds and Geh 
sources. 

A group of literary modernists founded the review Sukhan, ‘The Word’, in 1322 sh., 
with P. N. Khànlari as chief editor. Sukhan publishes the latest output of modern poets 
and prose-writers, including the work of the best — S. Hidayat, M. ‘A. Jamal-zada, 
S. Chübak, B. ‘Alavi, M. Farzad and others. Only rarely does it publish less well known 
or newly discovered verses of the classics, as in Armaghdn. Sukhan devotes consider- 
able space to translations from western literatures, notably modern work, well selected 
and often admirably interpreted (such as translations of F. Kafka by S. Hidayat). In the 
domain of literary theory, there are essays on the problems of modern Persian literature 
(especially poetry and numerous articles of a programmatic character by the chief 
editor), as well as informative studies taken from the histories of western literatures 
and articles on other branches of the arts, as for instance contributions on occidental 
painting, etc. Speaking generally we may characterise this review as one of the most 
representative of that section of the Persian intelligentsia that aims at a world orien- 
tation of Persian culture. 
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Its junior by five years is the review Yaghmd, ‘Spoil’, the first volume of which came 
out in 1327 sh. The title is an allusion to the name of the first Persian satirist of the 
preceding century, whose grandson Yaghma’i, a poet, is also the chief editor of the 
magazine. Its sub-title — адабї, ‘ilmi, ta'rikhi, ijtima‘i (‘On literature, science, history, 
and sociology") — indicates that its wide range of interest is extended to scientific rather 
than to artistic problems. It provides the general public with information on the situ- 
ation in modern science and deals with questions of modern sociology, ethnography, 
linguistics, etc. (Here, for instance, appeared a sharp criticism of western Iranian 
studies, especially in respect of lexicography, from the pen of Persian philologists.) 
Among the contributors to the review are such well-known names as R. Shafaq, M 
Minuvi, L. Süratgar, Mahdi Hamidi, Iraj Afshar and others. 

Occasionally modern literary work appears in the pages of scholarly journals, such 
as those of the Literary Faculties of the Universities in Tehran and Tabriz, Majalla-i 
dánishkada-i adabiyydt-i Tihran and Nashriyya-i dánishkada-i adabiyyát-i Tabriz re- 
spectively, that are otherwise devoted to the problems of the humanities in the works 
of Iranian and foreign scholars; or of Farhang-i Irdn-zamin, ‘The Culture of Iran’, which 
deals mainly with linguistic questions, but also with matters of wider cultural interest. 

The official literary periodical of the Tiida Party was the literary-aesthetic review 
Mardum, ‘The People’, which first came out in 1325 sh. under the editorship of M. 
Radmanish. Its leading journalist was the politician and poet, I. Tabari (p. 405). 
Among its poet-contributors were M. Shaybani, Nima Yüshij, Saya, B. ‘Alavi, as well 
as many left-wing poets of the youngest generation. In its theoretical articles, Mardum 
acquainted its readers with the Marxist view of problems of literature and art (as, for 
instance, in the articles contributed by M. Shaki on Marxist aesthetics, and in literary 
studies by I. Tabari). 

The excellent literary magazine Mihr, ‘The Sun’, has had as its editor since its foun- 
dation Iraj Afshar, noted amongst other things for his valuable work in the field of 
bibliographical documentation of contemporary literary production in Iran. Yddgdr, 
‘Memorial’, founded by “А. Iqbal Ashtiyàni (d. 1334 sh.), is devoted not only to liter- 
ature but also to historical studies. Ayanda, ‘The Future’, edited 9 Mahmid Afshar, 
deals with social and political questions. 

The Iranian Committee of the World Peace Council brings out a magazine to which 
especially the younger progressive generation of Iranian writers contributes; here we 
may read translations of the works of the foremost world fighters for peace, such as 
L. Aragon, Ilya Ehrenburg and others, as well as theoretical studies aimed at propa- 
gating peaceful collaboration among the nations. The title of the periodical was origi- 
nally Kabitar-i sulh, ‘The Dove of Peace’, later Payk-i sulh, ‘The Messenger of Peace’. 
In connection with the magazine a series of translations was initiated, with a publishing 
programme of titles from world literature that have contributed to the struggle for 
peace and social progress. In this edition have been published, for instance, Gorky's 
Mother, Barbusse's The Fire, Futik’s Report from the Gallows and others. 
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The literary organ of the Society of Iranian-Soviet Friendship, entitled originally 
Payám-i nau, later, Payám-i navin, gives priority to the work of writers who are inter- 
ested in topical problems of a social character and aim to solve them in the spirit of 
a progressive socialist ideology (B. ‘Alavi, Bihádhin, S. Nafisi, and others); here, too, 
we find studies in literary criticism, while a particularly valuable contribution to Iranian 
letters are good translations of Russian classics and of Soviet literature. 


REVIEWS FROM OTHER SPHERES OF CULTURE 


We also find work of contemporary poets and writers in journals dealing with other 
aspects of culture, for instance in Naqsh u nigár, ‘Picture and Print’, Numayish, “The 
Theatre’, Sinimd va zindagi, "The Cinema and Life’, Majalla-i müsiqi, ‘Musical Review’ 
Mardum-shinási, ‘Anthropology’, and in periodicals devoted to ethnographical ques- 
tions, folk-art, etc. 

The number of magazines for women is growing and their level is improving thanks 
to the collaboration of members of the young generation of Iranian women, brought 
up in ideas of freedom and democracy. Bidári-i та, ‘Our Awakening’, Tashkilat-i 
тапап, ‘Organisation of Women’, ‘Alam-i nisván, ‘Women’s World’ are some of the 
titles of these reviews, which are reminiscent of the early phases of the European 
emancipation of women. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL JOURNALS 


With the growth in the volume of literary production, the need arises for a systematic 
documentation. The first attempt at such was made in 1332 sh. by Iraj Afshar in a 
bibliography entitled Kitdb-shindsi-i Irán. Two years later this task was taken over by 
the Publishers’ Association in the bibliographical monthly Kitabha-i mah, ‘Books of 
the Month', and though this monthly at the same time serves the purposes of ad- 
vertisement and propaganda, it is nevertheless a valuable aid for the survey it gives of 
contemporary literary life.** Occasionally the journal publishes reviews or readers’ 
opinions, more comprehensive surveys of the book market in some special domain 
(children's literature, for example), arranges or gives information about literary com- 
petitions, and so on. Finally, in 1336 sh., a bibliographical bulletin began to appear 
under the title Rahnamá-i kitab, ‘A Guide to Books’, edited by I. Afshar. Each number 
contains in its close on 200 pages a critical bibliography of all the new books published, 
classified according to subject-matter; included are also articles of a programmatic 
character, public opinion polls (for instance, on the problem of textbooks), and finally 
full reviews — taking up, as a rule, almost half the issue — of more important publi- 
cations in the domains of scientific works and belles-lettres by native authors, and also 
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of books of interest for the Iranian reading public published abroad. The bulletin 
numbers among its contributors the names of Iran’s foremost scientific and literary 
personalities. It further confirms the importance of this publication, which will un- 
doubtedly become the chief source of information on the book market. 


B. BRIEF SURVEY OF CONTEMPORARY PERSIAN POETRY 


Following the division into the three main currents indicated above (p. 400), we find 
in present-day Persian poetry first of all a group of poets who carry on the classical 
tradition of lyrico-philosophical verse. Their bias is towards the so-called ‘eternal’ 
problems of philosophy, ethics and love, and they write verse on these themes in the 
cool spheres of abstract rhetoric. This poetry is of an expressly imitative and formalistic 
character and is doomed, as a glasshouse plant, to perish. The poets themselves, who 
are upholders of the classicising tendency, realise this-whence the attempts at rejuve- 
nation by giving artistic expression to their own experiences and feelings, of conjuring 
up the moods of Nature, and so on. This is true, however, only of the best of them, 
of those whose passion for classical poetry has not stifled their own creative powers. 
Such are Rashid Yàsimi!5, whose reputation is founded on his reflective lyrical poetry, 
Mahdi Hamidi’, another lyric poet, the sovereign master of the ghazal, M. Н. 
Shahriyar of Tabriz?’, and one of the younger generation of classicists, Rahi Mu‘ayiri, 
to mention a few. 

Another trend is represented by political poetry, mostly strongly tendentious, 
whether the didactic ‘point’ rouses to revolution or patriotism, or to criticism of 
existing conditions. It arose out of the needs of the revolutionary epoch; since then 
it has been a prominent component of Persian poetry and the mirror of a certain 
aspect of the most recent national history, namely that of its unceasing efforts to im- 
prove living conditions. In periods when these efforts were most intense almost all 
contemporary poets wrote political poetry (p. 363); in the case of some it formed then 
the main body of their work.!* Representative of this trend is a growing group of poet- 
socialists, whose forerunners were Farrukhi Yazdi (р. 387) and A. Q. Lahüti (p. 376) 
both of whom show a characteristic attitude to the formal questions of poetry, which 
they consider a matter of secondary importance ~ a trait distinguishing this group up 
to the present day. One of their number, in respect of his poetry, is the journalist and 
sometime editor (1951—53) of Chalangar, ‘The Smith’, M. ‘A. Afrashta (d. 1958), also 
well known as the author of short prose forms. As a poet he tends to follow the satirical 
line in Persian political verse. His popularity owes not a little to his excellent knowledge 
of pithy folk-expressions, the use of which enables his militant and critical verses to 
reach a wide public. Another journalist (the combination of journalism and poetry is 
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as typical of these poets as it ever was), the chief editor of the review Mardum (p. 402), 
I. Tabari — one of B. ‘Alavi’s 53 men — engages in literary criticism, writes short stories 
with social themes, and political poetry which Shoytov has aptly characterised in the 
following words: “His programme poems show that Tabari sees in his poetry above 
all a weapon in the struggle of his nation to throw off the yoke of dependence.” !? To 
a progressive, militant poetry the poet Saya makes his way from a romantic com- 
passionate view of the world and its suffering”; a similar path is followed in her verse 
by the poetess Zhàla Sultani. Of the younger generation belonging to this group we 
may mention here the poets Darya and ‘Ali Jalali.? 

The third group of modernist poets, pioneers of a new style and of free verse, has 
to a greater extent than the two previous groups the character of a school. Its leader 

| was the resolute opponent of the conservators of classicism, Nima Ytishij (1895-1960). 
At one time a friend of and collaborator with the poet “Ishqi on the review Qarn-i 
bistum (p. 386), he inclined in his early work as a poet to the romantic school of Euro- 
pean poetry (for instance, in his longer poem Afsdna, ‘Romance’, written in the early. 
twenties), but his erotic lyrics lacked primary emotional experience. Even then, how- 
ever, his artistic programme contained the striving after a new poetical form, essential- 
ly free verse grouped in strophic forms, with irregular rhymes or unrhymed; often in 
the course of a single poem Nima changes the rhythmic pattern and the strophic 
structure (cf. ‘Ishqi), to the disgust of conservative readers and critics. In the period 
of his artistic maturity Nima achieved a notable individuality of expression in his 
nature (the best!), love and social lyrics. Thanks to his endeavours to create a new 
style, which he propagated in a number of theoretical articles (published mainly in the 
review Majalla-i miisigi, p. 403), he had many followers, conscious and unconscious. 
A selection from his poetry was published in 1334 sh., edited by A. Jannati ‘Ata’, who 
wrote an Introduction dealing with the poet’s personality, life, and poetry; the second 
part of the Introduction contains something of the poet’s credo and theoretical views: 
“The new style is really another kind of classical "org — only the poetical method is 
quite the opposite: here form must adapt itself to content, and never the other way 
about!" 3? 

Representatives of the younger generation of poets now making their impact in the 
new style are Nadir Nadirpir (b. 1929), A. Subh, S. Sarmad, F. Tavallali and others. 
In his collection of poems entitled Кайа ( Liberation", published in Tehran, in 1333 sh.), 
Faridün Tavallali (b. 1917) showed himself to be a good theorist of the new style: 
he calls for independence of classical poetry, for poetical expression of individual 
feeling, for a new literary expression to serve as the mirror of changing moods. In his 
own poetry, however, he is more successful in my view in his love and nature lyrics (for 
example, in the charming Maryam) than in his pessimistically keyed reflective verse.” 
Of the modernists expressly pessimistic in tone there is the lyric poet Islami, the Persian 
disciple of ‘les poètes maudits’. The European-educated physician Fakhr@’i, under his 
nom de plume Gulchin, belongs to the group of writers who wage war on the classical 
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‘nightingale and roses’ school, in the name of his enchantment with modern western 
civilisation* (admiration for technical achievement is no novelty in Persian poetry, 
where it figured already in the last century, for example, in the poetry of the Visàl 
family (p. 331)); among contemporary writers, there are also those, however, who look 
upon western civilisation with disdain, and even with positive condemnation (cf. p. 
407). In connection with Gulchin's poetical oeuvre, it would be well to call to mind 
the words of the poet Nadir Nàdirpür, who said that to write about the atom or aircraft 
did not suffice to make poetry modern — for in truth these verses of Gulchin's on 
modern scientific topics are, as poetry, weaker than those which express simply, and 
without ad hoc theorising, the poet's feelings and the freshness of his talent (as in sever- 
al of this wartime poems). To the modernists also belong the excellent translator of 
Shakespeare, Mas'üd Farzad, together with many poets of the younger and youngest 
generations whose names crop up in periodicals and literary reviews. To assign them 
their place in the renaissance of Persian poetry will be the task of the future, which 
alone can provide the proper criteria.?9 


C. PERSIAN PROSE AFTER 1941 


I. THE NOVEL AND THE SHORT STORY WITH HISTORICAL THEMES 


Interest in the national past, stimulated by the modern conception of the nation 
evolved before and during the struggles for a Constitution and later by the still 
proud nationalism of Rida-Shah — an interest often strongly tinged with romanticism — 
has inspired many Persian prose-writers to handle historical themes. Among the works 
of this kind there are very substantial differences in artistic quality; many make use of 
historical material merely as a pretext for giving rein to their partiality for exciting 
adventure and sensation. This is the case, for instance, in the novel, ‘Ishq u Khün, ‘Love 
and Blood’, from the pen of the very prolific writer Javad Fadil; he draws on the time 
of the Constitutional struggle for his material, but the simple title indicates its true 
content. The same can be said of many of the other novels by this author, such as, 
‘Ishq u ashk, “Love and Tears’, Taqdim ba tu, ‘Only for You’, Dukhtar-i hamsáya, ‘The 
Neighbour’s Daughter’, and others. Borecky notes that this author, whose novels are 
typically exciting stories written in a light, accessible style and with sentimental moti- 
vation, enjoys great popularity among Persian women readers.? 

Not unlike these works in character are the historical novels of L. Taraqqi: the 
bloodstained history of the Barmacids and the horrifying revenge of their adherents 
in Shabha-i Baghdad (‘Bagdad Nights’, 1952) or the earlier “Ishq-bdziha-i Nàsiru d-din 
shah, ‘The Love-Making of Shah Nàsiru'd-din', with its unconcealed delight in lascivi- 
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ousness. Somewhat better is an attempt at bringing to life the time of Cyrus the Great 
and of his son, Cambyses, by ‘A. Jalali, under the title Shabha-i Babil, ‘Babylonian 
Nights’, composed more as a crime novel.” A much happier excursion into history is 
made by Jalali in his book of historical tales, Dastdnha-i t@rikhi уй hazárdástán-i 
Jalali, ‘Historical Tales or The Nightingale of Jalali’, and his two historical plays, 
Shah * Abbás, ‘Abbas the Great’ and Rustam и Suhráb, are relatively successful. The 
latter has been translated into French.” 

Husayn Ruknzáda Adamiyyat renounced the popular adventurous plot in his book 
Dilirán-i Tangistán, ‘The Heroes of Tangistan’. He took his material from the time of 
the occupation of Iran during the First World War and described the uprising of the 
people, with the Tangistanis at their head, against the domination of the occupying 
powers. As regards composition, the writer is closely linked to the novelists of the old 
school, for example Shaykh Misa (р. 371), particularly in the way he often 
swamps the story with long quotations from documents in an endeavour to give it an 
air of historical authenticity. However, Persian critics, whose views may not be disre- 
garded in the evaluation of contemporary work, gave this novel a spontaneous welcome 
(these critics included S. Nafisi, R. Safavi, etc.) on account of its ideas, its noble patri- 
otism, and its bitter criticism of the doubtful significance of western civilisation which 
“with bombs and armies oppresses the people of Asia." 3° This attitude on the part of 
the critics bears witness to the fact that the duties imposed on poets by the present 
situation in Iran still often go beyond mere literary and aesthetic considerations. The 
second novel by Adamiyyat, Fars u jang-i bayna'l-milal, ‘Fars and the First World 
War', takes place during the First World War and exhibits the same ideas. 

Pahlavan-i Zand, ‘The Hero of the Zands’, by Shiráz-pür Partau, also found favour 
with the critics. It describes the period after the death of the noble regent Karim-Khan 
of the house of Zand, when his descendants Ja‘far and Lutf-‘Ali (between 1785 and 
1796) strove to follow his example through the enlightenment and justice of their rule 
over Shiraz. After a short interlude of peace in which Shiraz experienced the beginnings 
of an economic and cultural revival, the country was attacked by the eunuch Ада 
Muhammad, a member of the Turkish tribe of Qajar. He usurped the throne, perse- 
cuted the people with massacres of incredible barbarity and destroyed the cities that 
dared to come to the help of the beloved ruler Lutf-‘Ali. In this book Shiraz-pir 
Partau developed the idea of the struggle between the indigenous population and the 
foreign elements, the Turkish Qajars, and purposely stressed the idea of a patriotism 
that was ready to oppose the interference of foreigners in the internal affairs of Iran. 
We notice this tendency manifested again and again in ever-differing variations in con- 
formity with the changing political situation. The eventful history of Iran, that from 
ancient times up to the present day has been repeatedly invaded by foreigners, does 
indeed offer ample evidence of this. 

From an artistic viewpoint, the novel Pahlaván-i Zand is a good work, written in a 
lively style. The enthusiasm with which it was received by native critics — even ‘A. Н. 
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Maykada, in the introduction to the book, is generous in his praise — is evoked by the 
ideological facets mentioned above rather than by its poetic qualities; a more thorough 
analysis can be found in Machalski.?! Shiraz-pür Partau also wrote a few novels of a 
sentimental character, such as Кӣ *isq-i man, ‘Where is my Love?’, Kam-i shir, ‘The 
Revenge of the Lion’, Vida and other tales. Muhammad ‘Ali Khalili, the prose-writer, 
also composes novels, short stories and reportages. His novel Dukhtar-i Kürüsh, ‘The 
Daughter of Cyrus the Great’, is a picture of Achaemenid times, in which the author 
describes the adventures of the fair heroine of the ancient Persian story on the basis of 
his knowledge of historical facts. The theme chosen by Khalili for a novel dealing 
with the recent past is worthy of note. Somewhat unusually, it is written in the first 
person. Its title is Parivash уй qiyám-i 1314 dar Khurdsdn, ‘Parivash or The Rising of 
1314 in Khurasan’; it describes the reaction of the people in the province of 
Khurasan to the European innovations introduced by Rida-Shah, often by force (the 
wearing of European hats, the removal of the veil, etc.). The rising was ruthlessly 
suppressed and this event gives the author scope for criticism. He accepts only those 
innovations that are supported and dignified by local tradition. 

Several outstanding authors, of whose work we have already made mention, point 
the new path along which the Persian historical novel was to advance. This course is 
characterised, first and foremost, by an endeavour to give all-round instruction in 
historical matters (now it can draw on native studies in the domains of history, archae- 
ology, etc.), by individualisation of stylistic and linguistic expression, and, finally, by 
emancipation from the often unfavourable influence of A. Dumas pére. Besides the 
above-mentioned authors, we may include in this group H. Masrir, with a novel which 
has its setting in Qazvin under the Safavid Таһтаѕр, published under the title Dah 
nafar Qizil-bdsh, “The Ten Qizilbashes’, M. Taqi Kardani, whose novel Dilirdn-i 
Khvarazm, ‘The Heroes of Khorezm’, deals with the time of the Mongol invasion of 
Iran, and others. 


2. SOCIAL THEMES IN MODERN PROSE 


Another prominent group of themes engaging the interest of novelists of the present 
time are those connected with Iranian society and its problems, seen very often through 
highly critical eyes. A pioneer in this domain was Muhammad Mas'üd Dihati, prose- 
writer and journalist, whose promising talent was prevented from developing to its 
full extent by his premature and violent death. His view of Tehran society is of a 
pessimism that sees no gleam of light or hope. In his first work, Tafrihdt-i shab, ‘Night 
Entertainments', which came out already in the 1930's, his dramatis personae are a 
group of youths of different occupations (a government clerk, a printer, a shop as- 
sistant, etc.), who have no other aim in life than to earn a little money and squander 
it on amusements of a shady character. They are without moral scruples, cynical and 
without consideration for others — for them the dividing line between good and evil 
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is lost.?? The social undercurrent of the novel is a bitter accusation of a society unable 
to give young people either a solid education or the prospect of a happy life. In his 
two later novels, Mas'üd does not change his view. Ashraf-i makhliqdt, ‘The Noblest 
Creation’, is the ironical title of a work whose rough invective is directed against the 
whole race of women, as being one of the chief causes of the unhappy state of modern 
society. Dar talash-i ma‘dyish, ‘Seeking a Livelihood’, shows the tragedy of young 
people whom society is unable to provide with suitable employment.®* Of Mas'üd's 
last work, a critical picture of Iranian life under Rida-Shah, planned to comprise 
several volumes, only the first was published, its title being Gulhd-i ki dar jahannam 
mirtiyand, ‘Flowers of Hell’, as in 1948 the author fell a victim to assassination. M. 
Mas'üd has sometimes been compared to Zola for his sharp criticism of social 
evils.?! In my opinion, however, he lacks the rationalist objectivity, the unbiased view, 
so characteristic of the French novelist. 

A tendency to an unadorned naturalism is apparent in the prose of Abu'l-Qàsim 
Partav-i Аат. In his novel Kaj-i kaj, "The Crooked Pine’, he draws a sharply deline- 
ated portrait of the hero, an old hypocritical Mulla, whose twisted character is pro- 
jected against the critically observed life of the holy city of Mashhad. Another of the 
author's works, Mardi ki rafiq-i Asr@il shud, "The Man Who Was Asrael’s Friend’, 
is a naturalistic picture of the Iranian countryside at a time when the demoralising 
influence of the city was beginning to reach it. In conformity with the general trend 
of Iranian prose, in the work of Partav-i Аат too the short stories and sketches stand 
artistically higher. Meanwhile he has collected them in the book Adamhd-i má, ‘Our 
People’. Partav also made an excursion into Iranian history in the tragedy Babak. 
From the point of view of literary history, his pamphlet on Sadiq Hidayat, entitled 
Sáda, “The Simpleton’, is not without interest. 

An analyst of the emotional life of the Iranian woman of higher society might serve 
as a description of the novelist Muhammad Hijazi. The main core of his work com- 
prises three novels, bearing as titles the names of their respective heroines; thus the 
novel Humd is the story of a rich and charming girl, but at the same time an uncon- 
cealed defence of europeanising education and feminine emancipation in the form of 
frequent eulogies on this theme inserted into the plot of the novel. The second novel, 
Parichihr, is intended to be a psychological analysis of a young marriage relationship, 
the partners being an adventure-loving and flirtatious woman and a man who endures 
all her faithlessness and whims with a devotion that is hard to comprehend. The 
novel is full of pessimism and ends tragically. The third, Zibd (1948), is the story of 
an inexperienced young man of considerable promise whose acquaintance with an 
attractive but completely amoral and over-experienced young woman helps him to a 
career, but is at the same time a source of much unpleasantness and personal suffer- 
ing.35 This work, too, is permeated by a pessimistic outlook on contemporary society, 
just as is Hijazi’s political comedy, Mahmüd Aqà-rá vakil kunid !, ‘Make Mr. Mahmud 
a Deputy!’, which gives an unflattering picture of political life. - 
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Muhammad Hijazi is also a fertile writer of novella and the author of numerous 
short prose pieces in essay style. They have appeared in a number of collections: 
Ayina, ‘The Mirror’, Sághar, ‘The Chalice’, Ahang, ‘Melody’, and others. Hijazi too 
chooses themes from the life of the lowest social classes, but he still remains the cold 
observer, the intellectual with an almost scientific interest in the human species, with- 
out emotional participation in the fate of his characters and without a real under- 
standing of their world (very different in this respect from Hidayat).** This approach, 
typical of higher society, undoubtedly contributes nota little to his popularity. Similarly, 
the author’s style, aiming at poetical and witty (in the intellectual sense) expression, with 
a miniaturist's precision and wealth of detail, is certainly more congenial to readers 
who cling to tradition than the language of common speech, spiced with folk-idioms, 
to be found in many modern works.?? Their point of view is also shared by official 
circles: in 1957 Hijazi was awarded a State Prize for prose. We come across the view, 
nevertheless — and a correct one, in my opinion — that the work of Hijazi is so remote 
from the stream of modern Persian prose that it can exercise no influence on the 
further development of the latter.** 

A sensation in literary circles was caused by the appearance of the social novel, 
Shauhar-i Áhü-Khánum, ‘Ahi-Khanum’s Husband’. The author, an ex-officer, ‘Ali 
Muhammad Afghani by name, published it at the end of 1961 at his own expense, 
and with it made his literary début. A year later the Tehran publishing house, Amir-i 
Kabir, brought out a second edition of this voluminous work of 887 pages ~ something 
quite exceptional in the literary life of Iran and itself proof of the stir the novel 
aroused. The main theme of the work is the situation of woman in contemporary Iranian 
society as portrayed in the principal characters, the master baker Sayyid Miran and 
his two legitimate wives, Ahi-Khanum and Huma. Together with a number of 
children, these three form a common household, the complex problems of which are 
seen by the author in a wider social context that embraces a crowd of subsidiary 
characters. Many situations in the novel, which seem to us like episodes from the dark 
Middle Ages, are still quite common in Iranian life, as B. *Alavi reminds us in his 
exhaustive review of the book; he has certain justified criticisms to make, especially 
as regards the technique of its structure and the language. Other critics, however, 
received this novel with enthusiasm and without serious reservations.“ 


3. THE CHIEF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE SHORT STORY 


It has been pointed out above that modern Persian prose has achieved its highest 
artistic level in the shorter genres, the short story and the novella. Among the authors 
of this order of literature first place must be accorded to S. Hidayat, who today may 
be ranked among the leading figures of world literature. Sadiq Hidayat (b. Feb. 17th, 
1903, d. April 4th, 1951) came of an aristocratic family from Tehran, among his ances- 
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tors being the celebrated Lala-bàshi (p. 340). He continued his studies, begun in Tehran, 
in Belgium and France (Paris and Besangon) from 1926 to 1930, at which time he had 
not yet decided what vocation to follow; he was attracted by various professions, 
among them that of dental surgery! “! Finally, however, he decided to devote himself to 
literature, to which he had felt drawn at an early age, He was prepared for it by extensive 
reading of his native and of world literature. He acquired a special liking for the 
outstanding French masters of the novella; Stefan Zweig, Chekhov and Dostoyevski 
were also highly congenial to him, but his greatest favourites were Poe, Maupassant 
and Kafka, From their works he learnt much that was of value for his art, while they 
provided him with the inspiration for original work. Yet he never adopted the method 
of facile imitation. He himself translated several of Kafka’s short stories #? and prefaced 
his translation of the story Gurüh-i mahkumin, ‘In the Penal Colony’, with a compre- 
hensive Introduction entitled ‘Payam-i Kafka — Kafka’s Message’, where he elucidates 
his view of Franz Kafka’s rôle in modern world literature (1327 sh.).® 

Hidayat wrote his first stories while studying in France; later they appeared in two 
volumes under the titles Zinda ba gir, ‘Buried Alive’, and Si gafr-i khün, ‘Three Drops 
of Blood’. Belonging to his French period, too, are the historical drama Parvin dukhtar-i 
Sasan, “Parvin - Daughter of the Sasanians’, and several essays of a more or less philo- 
sophical character which nevertheless overstepped the limits of belles-lettres (for 
instance, on the advantages of vegetarianism, a study on Man and Animals, etc.). 

After his return from Europe at the beginning of the ’thirties, Hidayat lived in 
Tehran and devoted himself mainly to literary work and cultural activities in the circle 
of his poet friends. (Literature, however, could not provide him with a sufficient liveli- 
hood, and so he occupied various unimportant official positions.) He took part in 
the well-known literary group Rab‘a, ‘The Four’, the three other founding members 
being M. Farzad, M. Minuvi and B. ‘Alavi. Later they were joined by others ~ writers, 
artists, theatre people, theorists in the fields of art and literature. Of these, mention 
must be made of P. N. Khànlari, who later became chief editor of the periodical 
Sukhan (p. 401), to the founding of which the Rab'a group gave the impulse. 

A modern conception of patriotism led Hidáyat to a thorough study of Iranian 
history. The Sasanian period had such a fascination for him that he mastered Pahlavi 
and even translated from it into Neo-Persian.*® (His knowledge of the history, insti- 
tutions, life and language of this period were a source on which he drew for his fiction, 
for instance, Takht-i Abü-Nagr, Atash-parast and other stories.) In the years 1936-7 
he carried his studies of Pahlavi and Zoroastrianism still further during his stay among 
the Parsees of Bombay. Two tales which he composed at this time are inspired by a 
purely Indian milieu, and even by Hindu philosophy, which is agreeable proof that 
patriotism and scholarly interests never supplanted in Hidayat the perceptive and re- 
ceptive artist. ** 

Another of Hidayat’s pursuits, in which he rose to be an acknowledged authority, 
was his interest in folklore, which included both the practical and theoretical aspects. 
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He collected folk-songs, wrote studies on folk-customs, Persian magic, and folklore in 
general.” Connected to a certain extent with his wide knowledge of this subject were 
his innovations in the field of language. He is a master of modern Persian, and his 
work is a treasury of expressions, idioms, sayings and turns of speech taken from the 
folk-vocabulary. It is true that these unusual linguistic elements often make the reading 
of Hidayat’s works more difficult; for the enriching of modern Persian prose, however, 
this trait is of outstanding importance; equally so is the influence it exercises on the 
younger generation of prose-writers. 

In his choice of themes too Hidayat introduces much that is new. For his social ma- 
terial he ventures into the milieu of the dregs of society and among the most untutored 
people: casual workers, mule-drivers, etc. Кака Rostam, a cunning and boastful loafer, 
the pious Abji-Khanum, always with an eye to her own interests, the popular hero, 
Dash Akol, primitive Zarrin Kolah, craving for a man who would show his love by - 
beating her, the mule-driver, Gul Babi ~ a whole gallery of portraits testify to Hidayat’s 
literary mastery, and also to the fact that, in the milieu he explored, he sought and 
found not only interesting characters, but living people. And this because he, unlike 
many other Iranian literati, did not assume the cool aloofness of the intellectual: he 

. knew all the sorrows and joys and hardships of these people down to the smallest 
detail; he was able to get inside their thoughts and to express them in their language. 
Not all Hidayat's novellae are set in this milieu: sometimes he lets the wings of his 
imagination take flight into a world of Poe-like fantasy (yet never denying his Iranian 
poetic upbringing); at times, again, he makes excursions into the complex psychology 
of modern people. He describes the problems, tragedies and misery of their lives, into 
which dark forces inexplicably intrude, he portrays life's unfortunates and life's misfits. 
He can be realistic and satirical, fantastic and decadent, this "lonely seeker of the 
meaning of human existence, who tries to discover the nameless absolute, an artist 
whose endeavour it was to destroy all illusions that people have about their past, their 
present and their future." 48 | | 

Hidayat’s quest of Man, as is evident from his poetry, was motivated by a much 
deeper interest than in the case of many of his literary contemporaries. What at- 
tracts him is not the newly discovered milieu or the external plot, but people’s inner 
life, psychological stimuli and reactions in their effects on human conduct and complex 
mutual relations, man’s commentary on the experiences of his temporal existence, This 
personal confession on the meaning of life he seeks both among educated people and 
among the least cultured ; he poses his question not only to present-day man but also to 
the man of the past and even of the future — and almost always he finds the recurring 
motif of the vanity of human existence, of its uselessness and absurdity, from which 
the most certain escape is voluntary death.*? Nor did the author himself find any other 
way out; in the spring of 1951 he left his native country for Paris and there, in a hotel 
room, he committed suicide. He is buried in the Paris cemetery of Père Lachaise." 

Sa‘id Nafisi (1897-1966), university professor of the history of literature, devoted 
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himself first and foremost to scholarly activities (his numerous studies on literary 
history and the problems of Persian classical poetry are listed in the Bibliography). In 
the domain of belles-lettres, he figures as a poet, as a translator, and as a very popular 
writer of prose. Proof are the ever new editions of his novel, Farangis, a love story in 
the form of letters, inspired by Goethe’s Werther, and his collection of novellae under 
the title Sitáragán-i siyáh, ‘Black Stars’, with humerous sketches from the life of people 
whom the changing style of life brings face to face with unexpected situations (for 
instance, the abolishing of the veil, clean-shaven faces instead of beards, etc.). The 
most recent collection of prose by this author, entitled Mah-i Nakhshab, ‘Moon from 
Nakhshab’, contains historical tales, the life-stories of historical personalities living in 
the first century after the Arab Conquest. Nafisi, too, initiated the publication of 
collections of modern Persian short stories; he himself compiled one such anthology"! 
and wrote for it a study on Persian literature, seeking among other things to find in the 
historical development of Persian poetry parallels with the philosophical currents in 
European literature. 

A prose-writer who occasionally approaches Hidayat’s mastery in his social insight 
is Muhammad I'timad-zada, whose non de plume is Bihadhin. He is a native of Rasht. 
He graduated from the Naval College in France and was formerly a naval officer 
attached to the Caspian Deet, H He made his entry into literature as a story-teller, with 
a warm interest in ordinary poor folk and their everyday lives. The psychological 
motivation of his prose works is sometimes forced (as, for instance, in the novel 
Dukhtar-i ra‘iyyat), but the motifs of social criticism are presented in a very original 
and realistic fashion. Artistically valuable, too, is his expressive language, which owes 
much of its inspiration to the folk-idiom. In philosophical outlook, however, Bihadhin 
differs very considerably from his master, Hidayat. He is no pessimist but believes in 
Man and in the positive side of human nature, and also in a better future for the lowly 
and oppressed of whom he writes. In his stories, collected in Pard-kanda, ‘Pêle-mêle’, 
and Ba-süyi mardum, ‘Closer to the People’, he often portrays people who realise that 
they live in the bonds of social, religious or other prejudices and find enough strength 
of will to throw off these bonds and fight for a better future. Sometimes the author 
succeeds in achieving a perfect artistic effect, as in the story Ghurüb-i Ramadan, ‘On 
the Eve of Ramazan’, when a young woman, at a time of the greatest anguish, pain 
and fear, disregards a religious injunction. 

The social tendency is also underlined in a novel that Bihadhin set in the surroundings 
of Rasht in his native Gilan. The time of the action is the very disturbed period at the 
beginning of the 1930’s, and the title of the novel is Dukhtar-i ra‘iyyat, ‘The Country 
Girl’. The heroine is a poor girl who grew up in the family of a rich merchant where 
she was later to be a servant; the more she grows up the more she suffers from the 
coarse and degrading treatment with which she meets; finally, she is seduced by the 
son of the house and driven by shame to suicide. On the whole, however, the novel 
does not reach the artistic level of the author’s tales. 
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Bidadhin’s most recently published work is a slim volume of poetical prose, with 
the title Nagsh-i parand, ‘Drawing on Silk’. This little work — quite different from 
anything he has so far brought out — testifies to its author's creative maturity in its 
disciplined respect for form and in its individual and manly lyricism, in its view of 
the world and of people. 

Buzurg ‘Alavi, who adopted Hidayat as a model when writing his first stories in 
prose, followed a directly opposite course of development to that of his friend and 
master, both as writer and as man. From a pessimistic view, coloured with romantic 
individualism, he has worked his way to a socialist outlook, from which the optimistic 
undertone of his later works derives. 

‘Alavi (b. Feb. 2nd, 1904) studied in Iran and later in Berlin, where he acquired an 
excellent knowledge of German. This enabled him to translate and recast in Persian 
verse Schiller’s Maid of Orleans, Th. Nóldeke's study Das Iranische Nationalepos®, and 
other works. He made his literary début with a collection of six novellae, published 
under the title Chamadán, ‘Baggage’. For his stories the author here selects exceptional 
people, often eccentric in character and in their predilections, and from their lives he 
weaves plots showing considerable invention and romantic fantasy.5* Here, too, there 
is evidence of a deeper interest in Freudian psychoanalysis, as in the tragic relationship 
between a common servant and a sexually abnormal intellectual, in the story Sarbáz-i 
surbi, “The Tin Soldier’, and in the rivalry of father and son in their love for the same 
girl in the tale from which the collection takes its title. 

As a teacher on the staff of an industrial college in Tehran, *Alavi's convictions 
brought him into touch with a group of young socialists, headed by Dr Trani. Rida’s 
police declared these persons to be dangerous to the State and arrested them in 1937, 
whereupon they were sentenced to four years’ imprisonment, and ‘Alavi along with 
them. His literary output at this time is represented by two works: first Panjah u si 
nafar, ‘Fifty-three People’, an autobiographical description of the stories of the 53 
members of the socialist group from the time of their arrest, through all the police 

investigations and imprisonment, to their release following Ridà's abdication, imbued 
throughout with a firm belief in the victory of the socialist idea; and then the collection 
of short stories, Varag-párahá-i zindán, ‘Notes from Prison’, artistically worked-out 
stories of the fates of several of ‘Alavi’s fellow-prisoners, in which it is possible to 
observe the author's growth in the transition from the portraying of individual traits 
to the seizing of typical features of Iranian life. 

After the Second World War *Alavi remained true to his socialist convictions; he 
worked untiringly in cultural life for an improvement of social conditions, propagated 
the idea of world peace and international co-operation, contributed to progressive 
periodicals (р. 401), and translated anew from English (G. B. Shaw) and Russian." 
As a notable member of the Iranian-Soviet Friendship Society, he made a journey to 
Soviet Uzbekistan, publishing his impressions and experiences in an optimistic and 
lightly sketched travel diary, The Uzbeks. This was followed shortly afterwards 
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(1951-2) by another collection of tales, some of which had already appeared in 
periodicals, more especially in Mardum (p. 402), under the title Namahd va dastanha-i 
digar, ‘Letters and Other Stories’. For this collection the author was awarded the Gold 
Medal of the World Peace Council in the autumn of 1953. In it attention is focussed 
on various aspects of contemporary life in Iran, with a strongly critical bias against. 
bureaucracy, bribery and social injustice. 

*Alavi shows himself to be a cultivated artist also in his first novel, Chashmháyash, 
“Нег Eyes'.59 This is a story of a Persian painter, a convinced socialist and worker in 
an illegal group, and a young girl from the highest bourgeois circles. Love for the 
painter and the longing it inspires to get closer to him, brings her among left-wing 
Persian intellectuals, both at home and in Paris, where she studies, The hero does not 
trust her love nor her ideological conversion — and this conviction he embodies in a 
picture in which she is portrayed with a curiously hard expression in her eyes, hence 
the title of the novel. He is persecuted unceasingly for his political views, thrown into 
jail and finally meets a tragic end P 

In recent years ‘Alavi has lived in Berlin, where he holds a professorship of Persian 
Language and Literature at the Humboldt University. Besides his educational work 
he is engaged on research on the problems of Persian literature, especially modern 
literature and is editor of the German translations of the works of Hidayat, etc. He 
writes his new prose-works in German. Thus, his Kdmpfendes Iran was published in 
Berlin in 1945. It is a picture of the recent history of Iran in which the author condemns 
existing conditions with a severity that sometimes borders on lack of objectivity. Alto- 
gether delightful is the book Das Land der Rosen und der Nachtigallen (Berlin 1957), 
a shrewdly observed account of the cultural and social life of the Iran of yesterday 
and today. 

Hidayat’s legacy is most consistently inherited by Sadiq Chübak (b. 1918, Bushir). 
He too began as a writer of short stories, his first collection, Khayma-i Shab-bázi, 
‘Puppet Theatre’, being very favourably received by the literary public; among the critics 
who expressed their praise was Hidayat himself. In this first collection Chübak already 
showed himself to be an original story-teller with an excellent feeling for his native 
tongue and a sharp insight into the inner motives of human behaviour, which is 
somewhat rare in modern Persian literature. Another of Chübak's works is the book 
entitled ‘Antari ki lutiyash murda bid, "The Monkey Whose Master Died’, written in 
1327 sh. The title tale and the second of the three stories, which bears the title Qafas, 
‘The Cage’, are notable too as revealing the author's rare understanding of the world 
of animals and of their special psychology. Included in the second edition of this col- 
lection (Tehran 1341 sh.) is Chübak's one-act satirical play Tüp-i lástikz, "The Rubber 
Ball'. It is a play about the panic of fear with which the family and close circle of 
friends of a high-ranking official are seized when they mistakenly suppose themselves 
to be under observation by the State Police. Here the author demonstrates his out- 
standing mastery of psychological short-circuiting. The above-mentioned edition lists 
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in the author's bibliography two novels, Tangsir and Sang-i sabür. Besides his original 
work as a writer, Chübak also translates from English (e.g., the excellent translation of 
Lewis Carroll's classics Alice in Wonderland and Alice through the Looking-glass). 

Another writer and journalist who has written a widely read book, which has reached 
many editions, is ‘Ali Dashti. This is an account of his experiences in jail, Ayyám-i 
mahbas, “Days in Jail’. The author has, however, gained still greater popularity with 
a collection of novellae bearing the name of one of its heroines, Fitna. Here he deals 
chiefly with the psychological state of mind of Persian women in higher circles, in whom 
modern education has created inner contradictions and intellectual and emotional 
demands which their environment can neither resolve nor satisfy. Another of Dashti’s 
works, Sdya, “The Shadow’, is again a collection of tales and essays, which critics rank 
among the foremost works of contemporary prose, thanks to its modern style and 
ideas. 

Jalal Al-i Ahmad started his literary career with the publication of touching stories 
about the victims of political persecution, the title being Az ranji ki mibarim, ‘Our 
Suffering'.55 Among other good story-tellers, to judge from their contributions to 
anthologies and periodicals, and in several cases on the basis of work published in 
book form, are ‘Ali Asghar Sadr Hajj Sayyid Jawadi, Jamal Shahran, M. N. Khurazi 
(under the nom de plume of Nüri), ‘Ali Shari‘atmadari (under the nom de plume of 
Dárvish)*?, Ahmad Sadiq, I. Tabari, M. Hamidi, and the satirist Afrashta. 

In this section on new and recent literary works that have appeared in Iran, 
certain names have been mentioned, certain evaluations expressed; yet we fully realise 
that no enumeration is or can be complete and that any evaluation, especially that 
relating to the younger authors, is only of temporary validity and must depend on 
the course of their future artistic development. This is true of every literature of whose 
birth we are witnesses and which has to struggle for a new poetical shaping of reality: 
what counts today as absolute is tomorrow surpassed or rejected. This is pre-eminently 
true of Iran, where the last five decades have been an epoch of revolutionary changes 
reaching to the very core of the social structure and undermining its thousand-year-old 
traditions in all domains — including those of culture, art and literature. It is a period 
of struggle, uncertainty and groping, a period of unwearying search and experiment, 
which bears within it all the negative and positive traits of a period in which “the old 
is moribund and the new has not yet been born”. 


Summer 1967 


NOTES 


1. On the occasion of the sixth anniversary of his death, cf, Yaghmd, 1 (1337), 417 et seq. 
2. Under the title Nukhustin kongre-i navisandagan-i Irán (Tehran 1325). 
3. Cf. RK, 1338, 1-4, Bibliograph. Section Adabiyyát-i khariji. 
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4. Cf. SV, 6 (1958), 158. 

5. On the artistic aspect of the translation, see Rozenfel’d, L. 1958, 77. 

6. A good survey of modern prose is compiled by D. S. Komissarov, in Ocherk sovremennoy per- 
sidskoy prost (Moscow 1960); original observations on this problem are contained in R. Gelpke’s 
Introduction to the anthology of translation from the modern Persian novellae, entitled, Persische 
Meistererzühler der Gegenwart (Zürich 1961), 7-17. 

7. Cf. also Nikitine, OM, 34 (1954), 225 et seq.; Yaukacheva, KS, 27 (1958), 42 et seq.; кош, 
KS, 17 (1955), 53 et seq., and others. 

8. Avery, in MW, 45 (1955), 319, is of the opinion that the popularity of short prose forms tates 
from the traditional Hikdyats. 

9. How shackled native criticism is by this conservatism is shown by Machalski in Folia Orientalia, 
I (1959), 66, and 2 (1960), 56-7. 

хо. Sukhanvardn..., 1 (4) et seq. 

II. Kongre-i navisandagan-i Irán, 11-39. 

12. Indo-Iranica, 1951,2, 21. 

15. Cf. Rozenfel’d, L. 1958, 75. 

14. Cf. Zachoder, SV, 1957,1, 3 et seq. 

15. Cf. ‘Divan-i Rashid-i Yasimi’, Sukhan, 1337,10, 103. 

16. In the Introduction to the anthology, Sovremennaya persidskaya poeziya, 14-15, Shoytov too 
speaks of the realistic poems of Mahdi Hamidi. 

17. Cf. Sukhan, 1336,7, 607-8. 

I8. On this see Shafaq, MEJ, 1952,6, 417 et seq. 

19. Op cit., р. 13; for more detailed information on Tabari see Shamukhamedov, Ekhsan Tabari 
(Tashkent 1959). 

20. An analysis of Saya’s poetry is given by Klyashtorina, KS, 1059,36, 33 et seq. 
21. Other poets showing a similar trend are listed by Rizayev in his study Revolyutsionno-demokra- 
ticheskaya poeziya Irana. 

22. А. Jannati "Atà'i, Nima, Zindagani va athar-i à (Tehran 1334), 11 et seg.; some notes on the 
poetry of Nima Yüshij are in the article by Komissarov, SV, 1958,3, 61 et seq.; for an analysis of the 
work, see F. Machalski, Folia Orientalia, 2 (1960), 53-82, and M. Rahman, Ar. Or., 1961, 53-63. 
23. Borecky, MEJ, 1953,7, 241 makes mention of the prose work of Tavallali (b. 1917), which is 
satirical and aphoristic in character; accessible in the collections At-tafasil, ‘Definitions’, and Karvan, 
‘Caravan’ (1952). 

24. On this, cf. Law, Persian Symposium, 311. 

25, On the attitude of Persian intellectuals to European civilization, cf. Nikitine, Charisteria Orien- 
talia Ioanni Rypka, 210 et seq. 

26. An excellent small anthology of the poets of the new style is that compiled by Parviz Dáryüsh, 
and published under the title Numünahà-i shi‘r-i azad ‘Specimens of Poetry in Free Verse’ (Tehran 
1340 5h.); a contribution to a knowledge of contemporary Persian lyrical poetry of the old and the 
new style is the Soviet anthology compiled by V. Klyashtorina and Dj. Dorri, Sovremennaya per- 
sidskaya lirika (Moscow 1961), with an authoritative Introduction by the two authors. 

27. Op. cit., 242. 

28. A number of other prose-works of a similar literary standard are enumerated by Borecky, op. 
cit., 242 et seq, 

29. For more detailed information on Jalali, see Machalski, Historyczna powieść, 93 et seq. 

зо. For an analysis of this novel see Machalski, Historyczna powieść p. 136. 

31. Historyczna powieść, 112 et seq. 

32. The plot of the novel is summarized by R. Lescot, BEO, 1943,9, 95 et seq. 

33. For Mas 'üd's literary profile, cf. Nikitine, OM, 1954,34, 231, 233. 
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34. Avery, op. cit., 321. 

35. Comments on the work of Hijazi occur in the studies of Lescot, BEO, 1943,9, 95 et seq.; Nikitine, 
OM, 1954,34, 230 et seg. Komissarov, KS, 1955,17, 56 et seq., and KS, 1958,27, 73-81. 

36. Komissarov in his monographic SS? KS, 1958, 27, 79, notes in this respect a favourable change 
in Hijázi's most recent works. 

37. Borecky, op. cit., 239, mentions native critical notices which, on account of its style, describe 
this novel as a truly Persian work; it only remains to add that such a verdict confirms anew the 
well-known conservatism of Persian literary criticism. 

38. Avery, op. cit., 322. 

39. Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Humboldt-Universitüt Berlin, 12 (1963), 717-21. 

40. M. ‘A. Islami Nidüshani, Yaghmd, 14,11, 525; S. Parham, Ráhnamà-i Kitab, 4,10, 970; N, Darya 
Bandari, Sukhan, 12,8. 

4I. For more detailed material on Hidáyat's biography, see especially Monteil, Sádeg Hidayat; 

Rozenfel'd, KS, 1955,17, 66 et seq.; Komissarov, Introduction to the Soviet selection from Hidayat’s 

works; B. Alawi, Die Prophetentochter (Berlin 1960), 271-95 and Hadshi Agha (Berlin 1963), 149-152, 
recently, Modern Persian Prose (Cambridge 1966), 137-201. 

42. Sukhan, 1 (1332), 59, 121, 187, 281, 350, etc. 

43. Republished in book-form in Tehran 1337; Kafka’s translator is H. Qà'imiàn. 

44. Republished in Nuvishtahà-i parakanda-i Sádiq Hiddyat (Tehran 1334 sh.), 290-64. 

45. Ibid., 436 et seq., 526 et seq. 

46. Originally written in French under the title Lunatique et Sampingué, now published in a Persian 
translation in the collection of shorter prose works cited above, in note 44, 565-625. 

47. For instance the collection of folk-songs entitled Ausdna, with a theoretical study, "Folklor ya Far- 
hang-i tüda — Folklore or Folk Culture’, in Sukhan 1324,2-4; study of folk-customs, under the. title 
Nayrangistan, and others. 

48. Monteil, op. cit., 47, note І. 

49. For an analysis of Hidayat’s work, see D. 5. Komissarov, op. cit., in Notes 6, 7, 22, 36, 41, pp. 

417-8; G. Scarcia, Annali (Napoli), Nuova serie, 1958,9, 103-23; V. Kubíčková, Charisteria Orientalia 
loanni Rypka (Praha 1956), 142-8; Mélanges d'orientalisme (Н. Massé) (Tehran 1963), 198—205, etc. 
so. Hidayat’s short stories are accessible in the collections: Zinda ba gir, “Buried Alive’ (1309 sh.); 
Si qatra khün, "Three Drops of Blood’ (1332 sh.); ‘Alaviyya Khanum, ‘Madame Alaviyye' (1312 sh.); 
Saya-raushan, ‘Twilight’ (1312 sh.); Vagh-vagh sahab, "The Clapper’ (1313 sh.) (satirical lashes and 
fables, in collaboration with M. Farzad); Baf-i-kar, ‘The Blind OwP (1315 sh.); Sag-i vilgard, “The 
Stray Dog’ (1321); Vilangari, *Criss-Cross' (1323 sh.); Hajji Aqa (1324 shj), then the stage play 
Parvin dukhtar-i Sásán, ‘Parvin, Daughter of the Sasanians’ (1309 sh.); Maziyar (in collaboration 
with M. Minuvi (1312 sh.); Afsdna-i Gfarinish, ‘Legend of the Creation’ (1325 sh.); other works are 
contained in the collection cited in note 44 above. 

51. The work in question is the anthology Shah-karhd-i nathr-i farsi-i mu‘dsir (Tehran 1951). 

52. Further material in the biography of Bihádhin contained іп L. Peysikov's Introduction to the 
Russian translation of his selected short stories, Uzori na sholku (Moscow 1961), 5-11. 

53. Published in 1930, in Tehran, with an Introduction by S. Hidayat. 

54. An exhaustive analysis of Chamadän is given by Курка, Ar.Or., 1935,7, 312 et seq. 

55. On his translations of Chekhov, see Rozenfel'd, L. 1958, 77. 

56. The novel has been translated into Polish by J. Bielawski and F. Machalski, with an Introduction 
by the latter. Published in Warsaw 1955; into German by H. Melzig (Berlin 1961). 

57. Analysis of the work by Shoytov, KS, 159, 36, 23. 

58. See further Borecky, op. cit., 240 et seq. 

59. Brief biographical and bibliographical data on the four last-mentioned writers are given by 
Faridün Kär, in his anthology Shu'lahà-i Javid (Tehran 1336). 
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Modern works in Persian prose and poetry that have already been referred to in the article are not 
included in the bibliography. 


Afshar, Iraj, Nathr-i farsf-i mu'ágir (Tehran 1330). 

—, See also B r. 

Alavi, Bozorg, Das Land der Rosen und Nachtigallen (Berlin 1957). 

— ‘Sar o tah-e yek karbàs ya Esfahàn-nàme', OLZ, 54 (1959), 52-6. 

— Geschichte und Entwicklung der modernen persischen Literatur (Berlin 1964). 

‘Aq@id и afkar dar bara-i Sadiq Hidayat. Intishárát-i anjuman-i Сїй (Tehran 1313; 2nd ed. Tehran 
1335). 

Arberry, A. J., ‘Modern Persian Poetry’, Life and Letters, Dec. 1949. 

Areshyan, S. G., 'Gor'kiy i literaturi Vostoka’, SV, 3 (1945), 177-82. 

Artz, P., Wirtschaft und Verkehr Persiens (Vienna 1934). 

Atyeo, H. C., ‘Political Developments in Iran 1951—54', MEA, 5 (1954), 249-59. 

Aubin, E., La Perse d'aujourd'hui (Paris 1934). 

Avery, P. W., ‘Developments in Modern Persian Prose’, MW, 45 (1955), 313-23. 

——, Modern Iran (London 1965). 

Badi, M., Agrarniye otnosheniya v sovremennom Irane (Moscow 1959). 

Bahar, M. T., Sabk-shindst уй ta rikh-i tatavvur-i nathr-i farsi, 111 (Tehran 1331). 

Balfour, J. M., Recent Happenings in Persia (London 1922). 

Bausani, A.: see Bir and B rv. 

Bertel's, Y. E., Ocherk istorii persidskoy literaturt (Leningrad 1928). 

— ‘Persidskiy istoricheskiy roman XX veka’, TMIV, І (1932), 111 et seq. 

Bombaci, A., ‘Il poeta nazionalista ‘Aref di Qazvin’, OM, 25 (1945), 42-53. 

Borecky, M., ‘Persian Prose since 1946’, MEJ, 7 (1953), 235-44. 

Braginskiy, I. S., *K voprosu o razvitii metoda sotsialisticheskogo realisma v literaturakh zarubezh- 
nogo Vostoka', KS, 17 (1955), 3-9. 

—, See also: Komissarov. 

Browne, E. G., A Year amongst the Persians (London 1893). 

— The Persian Revolution 1905-7909 (Cambridge 1910). 

——, The Persian Crisis of December 1911 (Cambridge 1912). 
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(Names of authors etc. refer to B УТЫ, unless otherwise indicated) 
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Fitrat-i Zardiz: Sulaymonova (D 11b). 
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Ghalib: Ghafforov (Ev) - Gilani (Буп) - 
Lakhanpal (E vii) ~ Pülodova (E vir). 

Ghani: Nàzuki (E уп). 
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Goethe: Braginskiy – Burdach ~ Hashimi ~ Lentz 
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Gor'kiy: Areshyan (C) ~ Filishtinskaya (C) — 
Matviychuk (F) - Rozenfel'd (C) – Shukurov 
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Gulkhani: Mugimov (D rib). 

Gürüghli: Braginskiy (F) - Cejpek (F) - Chicherov 
(F) - Chodzko (F) - Fatkhulloyev (F) - Klimo- 
vich (F) - Korev (F) - *Tadzhikskiy fol’klor” 
(F) – Zarifov (F) — Zhirmunskiy/Zarifov 
(P). 


Hadi: Mudarrisi. 
Hafiz: Adib Tüsi ~ Akhtar — Arberry - Bámdád 
- Bausani - Boyce — Burdach (Goethe) - 
Dashti ~ Demidchik ~ Farzad — al-Furati (B 
ута) ~ Galimova – Ghani — Hashimi - Hikmat 
- Humàü'i - Hüman ~ Jacob ~ Jalalu'd-din 
Muh. Dav(v)àni — Javadi - Катаіуап — Kas- 
ravi — Khalkhàli - Khanlari - Kosut — Kote- 
tishvili — Krims'kiy — Lescot — Mahmüdi 
- Majewska - Makovel’skiy - Marr — Monteil 
- Mu'in ~ Murtadavi – Nafisi — Ohja (B ута) 
- P. N. - Qazvini - Rasmussen - Reychman 
- Rijà'i - Ritter - Roemer – Курка — Schaeder 
– Shomuhamedov – Stolz — Veit — Wickens. 

Hakim Karim: Kamoliddinov (D ис). 

Häli: Bausani (B vn. I 

Hallàj: Massignon (B ит, B vib). 

Hamgar: Nafisi — Shu'a*u'l-mulk. 

Hasan Dihlavi: Abbasov (E уп) - Borah (E уп). 

Hatifi; Taeschner. 

Hazin: Askari (E v11) - Sirishk. 

Hibalrüdi: Кёр] (F). 

Hidayat, S: '*Aq&'id u afkar" (С) - Kamshad 
(C) - Kislyakov (F) - Komissarov (C) - 
Kubíčková (C) - Lazard (C) - Monteil (C) ~ 
Nürà'i (C) - Rozenfel'd (C) — Scarcia (C). 

Hijázt: Jamal-zada (С) - Komissarov (C). 

Hilalt (Hilolt): Ayni, K. S. (B vib, D 11b) - Mir- 
zoyev (D 11b) — Sattorov (D tb). 

Hoziq: Amirqulov (D 11b) - Kayumov (D ub). 

Huma: Humià't. 

Humam: Nakhjavani. 

Humáyün: Banerji (Е п) - Gulbadan (E ID - 
Hadi Hasan (E vi) - Jauhar Aftabchi 
(E vi). í . 


“Iraqi: 


Husayn b. Báyqará: Bartol'd (D 1b). 


Ibn-i Yamin: Imronov — Khekmat — Mullojono- 
novi — Yàsimi. 
Ibn Mufarrigh: Fück (B rv). 


Ibn Sina (Avicenna): Akhtar – Ayni, S. — Badi‘w’z- 


zaman — Bertel's — Corbin – Gardet – Goichon 
— Mirzoyev (D 11b) - Mu‘in - Navà?i, "Abdul. 
H. ~ Rempis - Siyasi ~ Vajda (B D – Zajacz- 
kowski. 

Ibn Tufayl: Abdul Hai. 

Ibnw Arabi: Affiñ - Palmer (B ти). 

Ibn? l-Muqaffa' : Ейск (B rv) - Ghufráni — 
— Sourdel. 

Ibodov, Domullo Halim: Ahmadov (F). 

Ikromi: Boboyev (D ис) — Masanay (D пс) - 
Huseynzoda (D тїс). 

*Imádw d-din: Stolz. 

Iqbal: Abdul Hakim (E уп) - Anikeyev (E v, 
E уп) ~ Bausani (E уп) — Courtois (E vin) ~ 
Enver (E v) - Fück (E уп) - Ghani (Ер - 
Husayn, M. (E vii) - Iqbal Singh (E v) - 
Khatibi (E уп) — Maitre, L.-C. (E v) - Marek 
(E уп) ~ Minuvi (E уп) ~ Nicholson (E уп) 
~ Reyazul Hasan (E vir — Roy (Evil) ~ 
Sachchindanand (E v) — Saiyidain (Ev) — 
Schimmel (E v, E уп) ~ Vahid is v) - Whitte- 
more (E уп). 

*Iraj-Mirzà: Rossi (C). , 

Ajuha (Буп) - Arberry - Ojha. 
(B via). 

“Isami: Husain, M. (E vr, E vii). 

*Ishqi: Machalski (C). 

“Iskandar-hāma” : Bertel's (F) — Pfister (F). 

Ismá'il I: Minorsky. 

Itimádws-saltàna: Zhukovskiy. 


Iqbàl 


Jabali: s. *Abdwl-Vasi* J. 

Jájarmi: Qazvini (^Mu'nis"). 

Jalàléd-din Rami: Abdul Hakim (E уп) — Afzal 
Iqbal — Badi‘u’z-zaman – Dashti ~ al-Furati 
(B via) - Gauharin – Gölpınarlı — Hakim — 
Kégl - Kodve-Khorb — Murtadavi — Odilov — 
Richter — Ritter - Schimmel — Yaltkaya. 

Jalil, Rahim: Otakhonova (D пс) ~ Tabarov 
(D ис). 

Jamalwd-din ‘Abdwr-Razzaq: Nafis isi. 

Jamalwd-din Husayn Inji Shtrázi: Nazir (E уп). 

Jamal-zada: Alavi (C: “ат o tah-e") — Vassighi. 
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Jami: Arberry — Bertels - Blochmann (B ту) - 
Chaykin - Hashim - Hikmat — Kobidze — 
Kuliyev — Lescot - Minuvi — Ojha (B via) 
— Ritter. 

Javharizoda: s. Suhayli. 

Junayd: Arberry. 


“Kalila va Dimna" : Aliyev, Gh. (F) - "I! Ате de 
l'Iran" (B via: Massé) — Cejpek (F) - Chauvin 
(В p - Mahjüb — Nóldeke (F) — Schulthess (F). 

Кайт Hamadhani (Kashani): Ansari, Sh. Begum 
— Kishavarz. I 

Kalla: s. Danish. 

Kamal Khujandi: Ayni, S. — Braginskiy. 

Kamalwd-din Ismail; Iqbal — Masrür ~ Voro- 
zheykina. 

Каті Qazvini: Fakhru'z-zamàn Bégam (E уп). 

Karim Devona: Nazarov (D 11b). 

Karim-Khan-Zand: Navà?i (B п). 

Kay-K@ iis: Frye - Iqbal - Minuvi. 

Khagani: Ámüzgàr — Ateş — Boldirev – Chaykin 
— Dashti - Hadi Hasan (B via) - Kandi — 
Khanikof ~ Minorsky — Nasih — Raynart 
(Reinert) - Rypka — Rzakulizade — Turjàni- 
тада – Vil'chevskiy. 

Khayyam: Akhtar — Aliyev, R. M./Osmanov — 
Arberry — Badi'u'z-zamàn — Bajraktarević — 
Bolotnikov — Christensen — Csillik ~ Dashti 
- Machalski ~ “Mahmiid Shabistar" ~ 
Minuvi - Morotnik/Rozenfel’d — Nafisi — 
Rashidi Tabrizi - Rempis — Ritter — as-Sarraf — 
Varasteh — Yakàni – Zhukovskiy. 

“Khuday-nama’’: Kirste — Osmanov. 

Khudoydodzoda, Bobo Yunus: Nude (D пс). 

Khusrau Dihlavi: s. Amir Kh. D. 

* Khusrau u Shirin" : Aliyev, G. Y, (F) - Demirtaş 
— Timurtaş — Zajączkowski. 

Khusravani: Ethé. 

Khusravi: Machalski (C). 

Khvājū: Köprülü — Nafisi. 

Kisd@’i: Ethé — Ishaque. 

Kühi, Baba-: Bertels — Tagirdzhanov — Voro- 
zheykina. 

“ Küsh-náma" : Molé. 


Labibi: Dabir Siyáqi - Rypka/Borecky. 

Lahuti (Lohüti) : Davronov (D 11c) - Germanetto 
(D i16) — Huseynzoda (D tic) - Isoyev (D пс) 
- Muqimov (Рис) — “Ocherk ist. tadzh. 
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sov. lit." (D пе) - Osmanova (С) ~ Shklovskiy 
(D ric) - Shukühi (D ric) ~ Zand (D ис). 
“Layli и Majnün": Bitlisi (F) ~ Ейск (Biv) – 
Krachkovskiy — Levend ~ Mahjüb. 
Lutfi: Hoji (D по). 


al-Ma'arri: Nicholson. 

Maftün: Nakhjavani. 

Maghribi: Adib Tüsi. 

Mahdi-Khan: Cheyshvili — Samoylovich. 

Mahmüd Shabistari: Tarbiyat. 

Mahsati: Ishaque (В vib), C: “Роеіезѕеѕ”) — 
Kishàvarz — Meier — Mushir-i Sálimi. 

Makhmür: Valikhojayev (D 11b). 

Maleho: Mirzoyev (D ub). 

Malang Jan: Dvoryankov (F). 

Malik Qummi: Nazir (E уп). 

Maikum-Khan: Christensen (C) — Ibragimov (C) 
— Tabatabà'i (C). 

Manüchihri: Ishaque — Qazvini. 

Marzbàn: Gabrieli - Muhaqqiq ~ Zajączkowski. 

Masih Kashani: Pizhmàn. 

Mas'üd: Jamàl-zàda (C). 

Mas'üd-i Sa'd: Qazvini — Suhayli. 

Mijmar: Tabàtabà'i Muhit. 

Mirshakar: Bobokalonova (Р тс) — Kedrina 
(D тіс) ~ Mirzozoda (D пс) — “Ocherk ist. 
tadzh. sov. lit." (D тіс) – Tabarov (D пос). 

Muhammad Hasan Khan: Zhukovskiy. 

Muhdsibt: Smith. 

Muhsin-i Fayd: Bertel’s. 

Muhtasham: Baydà'i Vaqàr. 

Mu'izzi: Khusravani ~ Marek. 

Mujir: Ваѕіапі-Каа. 

Munshi: Baqir (E уп). 

Mushfigi: Ahrori (D 11b) ~ Semenov (D 11b). 

Mutahhar-i Kara: Mirza (E v11)-Sherváni (E v. 


Najat Isfahani: Gulchin-i ma‘ani. 

Najmwd-din Kubrà:; Bertel’s (D 11b). 

Nakhli: Sayfiyev (D 11b). 

Nakhshabi: Chauvin (B 1) — Pertsch. I 

Nartes, legends of the: “Antol. abkhazskoy, ka- 
bardinskoy poezii” (Е) — Chicherov (F) - 
Dalgat (F) ~ Dumézil (Б). 

Nasafi: Palmer (B 111). 

Nashat: Qà'im-maqàm. 

Nasir-i Khusrau: Ashurov — Bertel's, A. Y. - Ethé 
— Habibov (Е) ~ Ivanow - Machalski — 


KEY TO SUBJECTS OF SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Muhaqqiq – Nikitina - Schaeder (B via) - 
Wickens. . 

Nasir d-din Tüsi: Human, 

Nasrv llah: Chauvin (B r: “Kalilah”), 

Natiq Makrdani: Kausar (E уп). 

Nava@’i (Navoi): Bartol’d (D rb) — Bertel's (D 11b) 
- Boldirev (B vib, D r1b) - Gandjet (D 11b) 
— Hikmat ~ Levend — Semenov (Db) - 
Tarlan (D 11b) – Yakubovskiy (D 1b). 

Nazim (Nozim): Zuhuriddinov (D 110). 

Ni*matwlláh: Aubin ~ Ishaque — Nür-bakhsh 
Kirmàni. 

Nithart (Nisori): Boldirev (D 11b) — Habibi 
(D 115). 

Niyozi: Sharifov (D тїс). 

Nizami; *Abdu'n-Na'im — Ahmad ‘Ali — Aliyev 
(B vib, F) — Arasli — Bertel’s (B vib, F) - 
Boldirev - Devek - Duda - Dunayevskiy — 
Gabrieli — Geissler (F) - Gulizade - Guseynov 
- Gvakhariya — Hikmat — Houtsma — Iqbàl 
(B 11) - Klimovich (B vib, F) — Krachkovskiy 
(B vib, F) - Krimskiy — Mahjüb — Makovel’- 
skiy - Marr - McDonald - Mu'in ~ Pfister (F) 
~ Resulzade — Reychman - Ritter - Rypka 
(B IV, B via, B vrb) — Shaginyan - Shihabi — 
Tabataba’i Must. — Wesselski — Zachoder — 
Zajączkowski; s. also: “Farhād” ~ " Khusrau" 
~ “Layla” ~ “Turandot”. 

Nizamw I-mulk: Falsafi (B via) - Minuvi – Nafisi 
(Nizàmiyya) — Rippe (B 11) - Schabinger (B ID 
— Tauer (B 11). 

Nizári: Baradin (Borodin) — Bayburdi – Durri. 

Nozim: s. Nazim. 


Parvin: Ishaque (C: "Poetesses") ~ Kishavarz 
(B via) — Rypka (C). 

Payrav Sulaymoni: Aul (D ттс) — Bečka (D ro) 
— Hoshim (D ric) - Khodoydodov/Najmiddi- 
nov (D ric) ~ Nasriddinov (D 11¢) - Tabarov 
(D ио). 

Pirmuhammadzoda: Yusupov (D пс). 

Platen, Graf von: Veit. 

Proverbs: Kégl (F) — Phillot (F). 

Pülodi: Atokhon (D ric). 

Pür-i Baha: Kubitkova — Minorsky. 

Pushkin: Braginskiy — Rozenfel’d (C). 


O@ani: "Furüghi" - Kégl (B via: “Тапштапу- 
ok") - Kubícková ~ Tabàtabà'i Мир. 


Qabis: Iqbal. 

" Qàbüs-nàma" : s. Kay-K@ iis. 

Qasim Kahi: Hadi Hasan (E vi, E vip. 

Qasimw l-anvar: Massé. 

Qafrán: Dhukà - Kasravi (B via, B vrb) - 
Ross. 

Quli Qutb Shah: Basu (E уп). 

Qurratwl-‘ayn Tahira: Ishaque (B vib, C: 
“Роеїеѕѕеѕ”) — Root. 

Qutb: Zajączkowski. 


Rabi‘a: Smith. 

Rabi‘a Quzdārī (Khuzdārī): Ishaque (B vrb, C: 
“Poetesses”) — Kausar (E vip — Kishāvarz 
(B via) ~ Meier (“Die schöne Mahseti") — 
Mushir-i Sálimi (B vta). 

Rahimi: Kirilov (D 11c) ~ Ma'sumi (D 110). . 

Кайт, Sayyid: Seménov (D rib). 

Rashid-i Vatvat: Horst — Iqbal, 

Rashidwd-din: Jahn (E її). 

Rida-quli Hidayat: Churchill — Кёр]. 

Riyaht: Satz" Malàyiri. 

Rüdaki: Aliyev, Gh. (F) ~ Amonov ~ Ayni, S. - 
Azizqulov — Badi‘wz-zaman — Ваѕігоу - 
Bertels, A. Y. — Dabir Siyági — Huseynzoda 
(F) - Ishaque — Kobidze — Mirzoyev — Mirzo- 
zade (F) - Mun — Nafisi – ““Namunahoi 
fol’kior” (Е) - Ross – Tal'man/Yunusov (В D 
~ Zand, 


 Ruknà: s. Masih Kashani. 


Rustam: Masküb. 


Saba: Nakhjavàni. 

Sabahi: Baydà'i. 

Sabühi: SafVi Malayiri. 

Sad: Adib Tüsi ~ Akhtar – Alive’, R. M. - 
Ayni, S. — Bacher – Badi‘u’z-zaman — Chaykin 
- Dashti - Hali — Iqbal — Javadi — Krachkovs- 
kiy ~ Massé - Murtadavi — Nafisi — Qazvini — 
Sultanov ~ Taymas — Todua. 

Sadrà (Sadru’d-din): Abü-'Abdi'llàh — Mishkat- 
u'ddin. 

Sadri Ziyo: Siddiqov (D 11b). 

Safa Isfahüni: Ishrāg. 

Sahabi: Tabataba’i Muhit, 

Sahib b. *Abbád: Bahmanyar — Nasih. 

S@ib: Genceli. 

Saidali Valizoda: Amonov (F). 

Saidmurodov: Mirsaidova (D rtc). 
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Salari: Desai (E vin. 

Salman-i Sávajt: Yasimi. 

*Sam-náma" ;: Hadi Hasan (B via). · 

San@i: Bertel's - Khalilu'llàh — Kégl - Minuvi - 
Nicholson - Ritter. 

Sani‘wd-daula: Zhukovskiy. 

Sarmad: Abdwl-Wali (E уп) – дип (E vID - 
Hashmi (E уп). 

Sauda (Savdo): Azizqulov (D 11b) - Galimova 
(D 11b). 

Saya: Klyashtorina (C). 

Sayf-i Sarayi: Bodrogligeti - Taymas. 

Sayf-i Bukhári: Blochmann (B rv) – Mirzoyev 
(D 1b). 

Sayyida М№Маѕаўї (Sayyido): Mirzoyev (D ub) ~ 
Ptitsin (D 110). 

Selim I: Horn. 

Shahid: Ishaque. 

Shahin (Shohin): Khayyampir — stg 


(D rb). 
*"Shàh-nüma": Masküb — Osmanov; s. also 
Firdausi ~ " Khudày-nàma". 


* Shahriyár-náma" : Ayni, K. S. 
Shakespeare: Hikmat. 

_ Shams-i Qays: Adib Tüsi ("Fahlaviyyat"). 
Shamsu'd-din Kashani: Murtadavi. 
Shaybani: Bonelli ~ Kégl. 
Shifà'i: Azad — Suhayli. 
Shihab: Bahar — aoe Niya ~ 

Muhit. 
Shohin: s. Shahin. 
Sharida: Fasihi — Hikmat. 
* Shürob" ;: Karimov (D тс) – Saloh (D He 
Siddigi: s. * Ajzi. 
" Sindbüd-náma" : Bertels - Dabir зуддї _ 
Ol'denburg ~ Perry; cf. B vib s.v. 
Sirus: Hoshim (D ric). 
Sodiq: Karimov (D 11b). 
Suhayli Javharizoda: Amonov/Sayfulloyev 
(D по). 
Suhravardi; Badi‘wz-zaman - van den Bergh – 
“Hafiz” (Wilberforce-Clarke) — Ritter. 
Surüsh: Kégl (B уга: ““Tanulmanyok”). 
Süzant: Bertel's. 


~ Tabataba’i 


Tabari: Romaskevich. 

Tahir: s, Bábà-T. 

Tahira: s. Qurratu’l-‘ayn. 

Taj Réza: Abdus Sattar Khan (E уп). 
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Talibüf: Adamiyyat. 

Tanükhi: Gabrieli. 

Taqi Auhadi: Nazir Ahmed (E vip. 

Tarbiyat: Browne (B уп). 

Tarzi Afshar: Bertels - Kasravi (B ута). 

"Taurát" : Dànish-puzhüh. 

ta‘ziya: Baumgartner (F) ~ Cejpek (F) - Duda 
(F) - Krims’kiy (F) — Litten (Е) — Théâtre 
persan (Е) — Virolleaud (F). 

"Thousand and One Nights": Bouisson (F) - 
Сејрек (Е) – Cosquin (Е) — Eliséeff (F) – 
Gerhardt (Е) – Henninger (Е) – Lahy-Holle- 
becque (F) – Montet (F) - Oestrup (Е) - 
Paret (F) - Bescher (F). ; 

“Tristan” : Zenker. 

Tughra*t: Schabinger. 

“Turandot”: Gozzi (F) - Meier (F) - “Mille et 
un jour” (Е) - Nizāmi (“Haft Paykar") – 
Schiller (F). 

Tursunzoda: Boboyev (D пс) ~ Niyozmuham- 
madov (D пс) – “Ocherk ist. tadzh. sov. lit.” 
(D пс) - Osmanova (D пс) ~ Qosimov (D пс) 
Sayfulloyev (Бис) — Shukurov (Бис) - 
Tabarov (Dic). 

“Tütl-nāma”: Chauvin (B p — Pertsch. 

Se Levend, 


«оказа Zákàni: Baha’wd-din ‘Amili — Christen- 
sen — Davari — Javün-mard - Minuvi ~- 
Radzhabov. 

Ulugh-Beg: Bartol'd (D 1b). 

Ulughzoda: “Ocherk ist. tadzh. sov. lit." (D 11c) 
~ Shukurov (D пс) - Yusupov (D по). 

*Unsuri: Bertel's — Tarbiyat. 

*Urfi: ‘Abid - Ghose (Evr) - Muhammad 
‘Ali — Na'imuddin (B у, Evi) - Ojha 
(B vra). 


Uzeir Gadzhibekov: Korev (F). 


Vadih (Vozeh): Hodizoda (D r1b) = Ne'matzodah 


(D r1b).. 

Vafo: Asrori (D тїс). 

Valizoda: Ma'sumi (D tto). 

Vasifi (Vosifi): Ayni, S. (D 11b) — Boldirev (D 
11b) ~ Mirzoyev (D 110). 

“Vis и Ramin” з. Fakhru'd-din Gurgdni. 

Visál: Кёр] - Navabi- RRE EE Tabataba’i 
Muhit. 

Vozeh: s. Vadih. 


KEY TO SUBJECTS OF SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Yaghma: Ismailzade - Кёр! (Bvia: “Tanul- 
mányok") ~ Sajjadi - Yaghma’i. 

Ya'qüb-i Layth-i Saffari: Bastani (B 11). 

Yüshij: Klyashtorina (C) - Machalski (C) - Mu- 
nibar (C). 

“Yasuf u Zalikha”: Gvakhariya-Hikmet s. also 
Firdausi. 


Yusufi: Mirzozoda (D пс) - Rahimzoda/Farhat 
(D uo). 


Zahiri; Bertel’s. 

Zēbwn-nisãā: Ghafforov (D rb) - Ishaque (E v) - 
Shibli (E v). 

Zhukovskiy: Romaskevich (F). 

Zuhüri Turshizt: Nazir. 
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